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PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


“In our country,” said the Pennsylvania man from 
Pike county, “deer hounding is.forbidden by law, but it is 
in effect the only style of deer hunting we have, and when 
any one wants venison that is the way he gets it.” 

The reason the Pennsylvania law is a dead letter in Pike 
county is because, it, runs cauinter to the prevailing local 
sentiment. The Legislature may-enact anti-hounding laws 
till doomsday; but if the’ Pike county hunters believe in 
hounding they will hound. The situation there is all of 
a piece with that which prevails in some parts of the 
Adirondacks, where, in spite of law and wardens, the use 
of hounds has been persistent.: It has its counterpart also 
in those sections of Lake Champlain where illicit pound- 
netting is practiced, and where the local sentiment is so 
strong than in one way or another the coming raid-of a 
warden is always known beforehand and the netters are 
given abundant opportunity to get the incriminating nets 
out of the way, just as in certain villages in the prohibition 
State of Vermont by some mysterious means the liquor 
sellers always know when the officers are to appear and 
so have time to conceal the forbidden fluids. 

In such districts, while the neighbors must for the most 
part stand together, either actively as participants in law 
violation or passively as shielding law breakers, it is not 
difficult to imagine the unhappy position of one who is led 
by zeal for game protection to undertake the duty of in- 
forming the authorities and urging them to arrest the 
law breakers. Such a person may win the approval of his 
own conscience and may be given much credit by those 
who hear of his work abroad, but his neighbors look at 
him askance or manifest open hostlity to him in his new 
character. He speedily discovers that his zeal to have 
the law enforced has drawn upon him the enmity not only 
of the lawless, but of his amiable fellows as well; for they 
have no particular concern with the game, care nothing 
for its protection, regard violations of the game laws as 
venal offenses with which no one should particularly 
trouble himself, and look upon him as a meddler and 
busybody concerning himself with things which are none 
of his business. He is an informer, with all the obloquy 
which attaches to informers everywhere; so that straight- 
way he finds that his relations with his neighbors are 
strained to the breaking point, and i in due time he comes 
to consider that the simpler course is to let things re- 
main as they are. Peace and the good will of neighbors 
he reckons as worth more than the game or the fish; and 
as for shooting and fishing, he can go to other grounds. 

This has been the experience of numerous persons. The 
rule is that whether one lives in Pike county or in any 
other section, he will in the end weary of his well-doing 
and settle down to acquiescence in, or at the least to'tolera- 
tion of, the prevailing sentiment. To denounce such an 
one and to exhort him to renewed aggressiveness and per- 
severance ig very simple for those who are on the out- 
side and ‘have nothing to lose by the persistent activity 
of another; but poor human nature is such that even 
these exhorters, the loudest of them, when confronted 
by similar embarrassing positions, follow the usual rule 
and withdraw into innocuous retirement as informers and 
reformers, F 

They ate accomplishing. most to-day for the cause of 
game and fish protection who are doing most to educate 
the publit and to’create a’ healthy ‘public sentiment ‘to take 


different waters before the Commission took hold of them 
and afterward. He is in fact giving the fullest possible 
information for an inadequate comprehension of just what 
the Commission has done, is doing and is endeavoring to 
do. The result is that there is in Vermont a growing 
public sentiment indorsing the interests of fish and game 
protection. With public sentiment on the right side the 
problem of protection and propagation is simple. 


THE AFRICAN REMNANTS. 


A SIGNIFICANT meeting was held in the British Foreign 
Office on the 24th of last month, when representatives 
of Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Italy and 
Portugal joined in a conference to devise measures for 
preserving from extermination the diminishing supply of 
African mammals and birds. The continent has now 
come under the rule of so many different nations that 
only by some joint agreement can there be secured a 
scheme of protection which shall be efficient; and on the 
other hand, it is clear that if such an agreement could 
be reached it would practically cover the situation. There 
is growing an appreciation of the necessity of adopting 
stringent measures. at once, if -the destruction is to be 
checked in time. As no continent was more richly en- 
dowed with the variety and number of its big-game 
species, so in no other has the destruction been so rapid 
and extensive. Where a’ half-century ago vast herds of 
ruminants swarmed in stich number that the reports 
brought back by explorers were received with incredulity, 
hardly a remnant now remains. The report of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference will be received with much 
interest, 

The London Times has suggested the establishment 
in various parts of Africa of natural parks similar to our 
own Yellowstone National Park, where the game shall 
find a protected and absolutely safe refuge.’ Something of 
the kind has already been done by the Government of the 
Cape Colony, which has set apart tracts for the preserva- 
tion of the elephant; and Cecil Rhodes, as already re- 
corded in.our columns, has established a preserve for cer- 
tain of the antelopes. The game preserve presents itself 
as the only effective expedient if many of the African 
species are to be known to another generation in any other 
way than by museum specimens and the printed page de- 
scriptive of what has been, but is no more. 


THE ‘PASSENGER PIGEONS. 


From the West come reports of the occurrence of small 
numbers of passenger pigeons, an. their publication will 
no doubt call forth those questions concerning the species 
and its present abundance, which so frequently find a 
place in these columns. 

It is to be hoped that the gunners who may see wild 
pigeons will not forthwith feel prompted to go out and kill 
as many of them as they can. The thoughtful sportsman 
can be depended on to spare this bird, but unhappily many 
are not thoughtful, and those who are not so are anxious 
to make sure that the birds they: see are really passenger 
pigeons, or to try the flavor in the pot of these birds, of 
which they have heard so much, or to, have the doubtful 
glory. of having killed the last wild pigeon. The average 
manvhas no difficulty in finding excuses for killing. 

If for a few years these beautiful birds should be pre- 
served from destruction and should be permitted to in- 
crease in peace and quietness, there is a fair prospect that 
once more the race would become firmly established and 
that the danger of its extermination would no longer 
threaten. 

Already several species of North American birds have 
been exterminated, and one of them at least by the gun. 
Surely it is worth while now for each mari to hold his 
hand as to the pigeon, and as to certain other birds 
which in many localities are. yearly growing fewer in 
number, and to exert what influence he can to persuade 
others to let them alone. 

The days of the old pigeon roosts, and the davs when 
from sunrise to sunset, and long after, the sky was blotted 
with clouds of the passing birds or streaked with the 
long lines of their flight, have gone—never to return. But 
if the men and boys who carry guns can be tatight to exer- 

sea reasonable self-control, we may hope in the future 

to see from time to time, and.to take pleasure in, little 
flocks of these swiftly darting birds. 


Each State in the Union should pass a law protecting’ 


= 


SNAP SHOTS. 


Even the districts whose names have stood for wildness 
and in which we have been wont to imagine the game was 
a perpetual element, one after another are yielding to the 
man with the axe or the man with the hoe. Our frequent 
contributor Aztec, who has been revisiting his old home in 
Missouri, relates that the apple tree is rapidly extending 


' its sway over the Ozark wilderness, and before it the game, 


big and small, is vanishing. The deer have been hounded 
out of the country. After the deer had disappeared the 
deer hounders took to hunting wild turkeys with hounds. 
The dogs were put on the trail and the mounted hunters 
followed after. The birds were driven until they could 
go no further or took to trees. By this method the wild 
turkey has been harried without mercy; in Missouri it is 
doomed. And as for the apple orchards, they occupy vast 
tracts of what used to be Aztec’s hunting grounds; the 
woods have been cleared off until now there is not hiding 
for a squirrel. The change was inevitable; it was bound 
to come when the world discovered the quality of the 
Ozark. apple. The fruit has an international reputation; 
large quantities are shipped to Europe; and-the Ozark 
fruit farmer who sells his crop unpicked to competitive 
buyers can well afford to buy railroad tickets to’ some 
wilder region when he takes a notion to go hunting for 
game, 





The Canadian system of forbidding Americans to shoot 
or fish without a license has long been a grievance with 
those sportsmen of New York who have seen Canadians 
free to use gun and rod in American boundary waters; 
and this year the feeling has found expression in the 
enactment of a law which provides that “On fresh water 
forming a part of the State boundaries or through which 
the State boundary runs no non-resident of the State shall 
take any kind of fish or game unless residents of this 
State may lawfully take the same kind of fish or game in 
such part of said waters as are not within the State, during 
the open season therefor in the State or country in which 
such waters are situated. If any license fee to take such 
fish or game in waters not in this State be required of a 
resident of this State; a non-resident may take the same 
kind of fish or game in such waters within the State, if a 
license so to do shall have first been obtained from the 
Commission.” This is retaliation in kind, and the Cana- 
dians can have no just ground for complaint. The pur- 
pose to. be attained by the law is, however, not a very 
exalted one. If a: non-resident system for New York is 
sound in principle, it should be enforced irrespectively of 
the requirements Canada may or may not exact of Amer- 
icans. The license fee for angling in the Thousand Island 
waters has been remitted by the Canadian authorities for 
years. 





The decrease of ardor for sport with the gun, as the 
years pass and old age comes on, is a familiar and com- 
mon manifestation of human nature. It is easily explained 
as only the evidence of the decline of the exuberance of 
animal spirits. Attendant upon this change of inclination 
then often comes a new attitude toward the killing of 
game; and we may even hear the old sportsman declare 
himself opposed to the pursuit of deer or ducks; and in 
extreme cases he may question if shooting for sport is 
legitimate. All this is to be regarded as a changed view 
point, but not necessarily a point of view any more true 
than was the old. Field sports are just as enjoyable 
to-day as they were when in earlier years the critic of 
them himself could enjoy them; shooting is as manly a 
recreation to-day as it was a quarter-century ago or a half- 
century ago, when the vigor of manhood rather than the 
decepitude of age determined the attitude of approval and 
participation. 





The Lacey game bill, which has passed the House, now 
goes to the Senate for action, but there is danger of its 
failing there, unless all who are interested in its passage 
shall make a strong effort to have it brought up with- 
out delay. It is quite possible that Congress may adjourn 
some time during the month of June, and in the later days 
of the session. bill like this one is likely,to be overlooked, 
unless it can be shown that there is behirid it some strong 
getieral sentiment which asks for its passage. It ig de- 
sirable therefore that sportsmen all over the land should 
call the attention of their Senators to the importance of 
acting on this bill, which is likely to do more for game 
protection than any statute that hes yet been drawn. 
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V.—Elijah Simonds. : 

Or all the old pioneers who‘link an age of simplicity 
and sturdy strength to the twentieth century with its key- 
note of compromise, I know of no finer example or orie 
more worthy of immortalization by the pen of some great 
writer than Elijah Simonds, the Adirondack trapper. Had 
Simonds lived in Revolutionary days his name would no 
doubt appear on the honor roll of American history— 
not perhaps as a great leader of men, but in the more 
fascinating guise of a scout, a spy, or a crafty tactician 
in command of a handful of rangers, harassing the enemy 
in a thoroughly practical way and without needless ex- 
posure, though ready when occasion demanded to run any 
risk or make any sacrifice to advance his cause. 

Simonds’ features are of the Revolutionary type, clean 
cut and strongly chiseled. The nose is Roman and 
dominates the face, particularly the part between the 
chin and nose. The eyes, though mild, are*shrewd and 
sarcastic. 

Returning from a successful hunt one night, I stopped 
to leave the old hunter a tribute of venison cut from a 
deer that had been raised on one of his favorite trapping 
grounds, and accepted Simonds’ invitation to stop to 
supper. During the evening I learned something of his 


life. 
First Teappiog Experiences. 


“My father and his father before him were born in 
Rockingham or Charlestown, in what was then’ New 
Hampshire, but now Vermont State,” said Simonds. 
“They crossed Lake Champlain on the ice one winter and 
came back into the Adirondacks on snowshoes. Reach- 
ing the rocky knob which is called Mount Discovery, they 
climbed it, and from the summit looked up the valley of 
the Boquet River and over the site of the present Village 
of Elizabethtown. The country was so pleasing that they 
called the valley ‘Pleasant Valley,’ and it has been called 
that ever since. On the southern edge my grandfather 
made a clearing, on what is now known as Simonds’ Hill, 
’way back in seventeen hundred and something. Where 
the Valley House now stands.my father once caught a 
white saple, and he killed a moose no great distance off 
on the other side of Lewis. 

“T was born on Simonds’ Hill in the town of Elizabeth- 
town in 1821, and was named Elijah for my grandfather. 
I can remember him, though I was only a little lad when 
he died. I began my trapping on Simonds’ Hill before I 
was eight years old, more than seventy years ago, and I’ve 
been trapping ever since. 

“At eight I caught my first foxes. When I was ten I 
killed two deer. The spring after that I shot a bear, and 
then I thought I was quite a hunter. The next year I 
ketched iwo bear off by myself in the woods, and in com- 
pany with my brothér I got five more. My brother was 
older than I, but he depended on me mostly to do the 


trapping. 
In the Pine Woods Country. 

“When I was seventeen I went to Michigan and trapped 
one winter and spring. I went to Detroit and then fity 
miles west to Spring Harbor, near Jackson. There were 
only two or three houses there then, and I could have had 
land for fifty cents an acre that is worth $100 now, 
but”—and Simonds smiled—‘“I don’t care much about 
land when I am catching rats and foxes. 

“T’ve been five times to Michigan and Wisconsin—Lake 
Superior and that way—but then I never liked it as well 
as the Adirondacks. *Taint in the shape that the Adiron- 
dacks are. You can go ten or twenty miles in flat pine 
woods and half as much again in a swamp—there ain't 
any diversity about the country like there is here. Then, 
when you get there, game ain’t more plenty. I’ve seen 
more saple sign here in two hours than I’ve seen there in 
a day. 

“In that country there’s some beaver, mink, muskrat and 
other fur, and plenty of deer—at least for a spell they were 


lenty. 

. “In Michigan I first learned to trap for otter, I and my 
uncle caught eight that first trip. et for otter 
in the spring and in fall, and in winter for foxes and 
saple. When the snow is deep, and there is a hard 
crust, is the best time. Beechnut years about 

the wild varmints are in the hardwood timber. Foxes 
eat beechnuts, and so do saple. I don’t know anything 
that won’t. Before they shuck out, bears climb the trees 
and break off the limbs and bend them in so that they can 
get the nuts. They break limbs as big as my arm that 
way. 

“We caught two or three hundred rats, a lot of mink, 
besides the otter, and I ketched twenty-two beaver alone. 
I came back here, and the next spring after that I went 
over to Loon Lake in Franklin county and trappec seven 
otter, not counting one I got over here on Black Mountain. 
My last otter were caught three years ago over by Lewis. 
I got three then. I am going over by Poke-o’-Moonshine 
in a few days to try my luck again, as they say there are 
some otter there now. 

“Phe last time I went to Michigan I went to Hough- 

‘ton Lake, near St. Ignace, and packed over toward Lake 

Superior eleven days with my uncle’s boy. Once in a 
while we saw a bear track, or a deer track, and once in a 
while some fisher or saple sign, but that was all. You 
can see more game within three miles of here than 
anywhere in that country. The Adirondacks is the best 
natural-game country that a man could find anywheres. 


Hating for Market, 


“When I first went to my uncle’s cabin at Tupper 
Lake I counted fifty-two deer in sight feeding one night. 
Deer were e here. I sent two sleigh loads of venison 
off to the New York market at one time—t1o2 saddles that 


a good two tons. T sent them to Bennett & 


~ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ot sixteen cent nd for I think. 
a rt began aii teontine Ae 


went to North Elba, : 
hunted with Helms... 


somewheres along there—brought the biggest price.. I 


“T came back here for a while, and in the-sixties I and 


my wife went to Tupper Lake and hunted with ves 
and killed sixty deer or so. Afterward I built a shanty 
ten miles or so above Raquétte Lake, and didn’t. come 
home till June. Then I went to the headwaters of the 
Beaver River. I trap Smith’s Lake when old Dr. 
Brandreth used to be in there. He had two log houses, 
and one was always left open for strangers. P 


Killed Stx Dees at One Place with a Pistol. 


“Once when I was hunting on the Schroon River 


Branch I shot six deer in one place, and never stirred) 


out of my tracks. It was in one of the dry hills along 
the Schroon River Branch. What I call a dry hill is one 
that has been burned over and the evergreens killed off. 
There ain’t much if any water on them. 

“This hill had grown up to raspberry bushes, and was a 
great place for deer. The deer were feeding there, and 
I crawled up back of an old spruce stump and shot the 
six one after another, dropping down back of the stump 
each time to reload. 

“T killed them all with a pistol. It shot forty round 
balls to the pound, and had a 14-inch barrel. rested 
it on an old root, but I could shoot it off-hand just as 
well. In those days I generally managed to get my game 
any way I shot. Now I can’t hardly hit a skunk 3 feet 
away with a pistol. That pistol would smack a deer a 
good deal better than these little small-bore deer rifles. 
At North Elba I shot a deer once with a small-bore rifle 
and it kept ahead of the dogs three hours after that, and 
came back to the same stand. That was on the river 
below Scotts. 

“Hounding there I shot four deer irY'succession, and a 
fifth deer came down afterward that I shot at. I lost 
that one, though, on account of the bullet hitting an alder 
branch and glancing. 

“T and Draper once at Little Tupper killed seventeen 
deer, and over at Corey’s Sam Dunning and I got twelve. 


Hounding Disastrous to the Deer Supply. 


“T used to hound, but I was foolish then. Now I 
don’t. If there had never been a hound in the Adiron- 
dacks the deer would be everywhere now. The deer are 
scarcer now than they were twelve or fifteen years ago, 
and there ain’t one deer now where there ‘used to be ten. 
For one thing, they keep on hounding. If there was a 
dozen deer on Raven Hill to-day, they’d take hounds up 
there and to-morrow there wouldn’t be one. What deer 
they didn’t shoot would be all pegged out, so that even a 
little farm dog could ketch ’em, and between the men 
and dogs, the last one of them would be run into Lake 
Champlain or killed. 

“A man by the name of Martin let two dogs run one 
winter in the woods over by Cold River, and from what 
I saw I presume they killed two hundred deer. Around 
Euba five dogs were let run all winter long on snow, and 
the next year there were no deer in all that country. 

“On one of our hunts I and Draper thought we'd get 
some moose on a crust. He’d brought aleng a dog, and 
it got away, and it wasn’t fifteen minutes before it killed 
six deer. We went up on Nippletop, and he killed more 
deer, and before we got back he had killed seventeen. 
They made bear bait, that’s all,” added Simonds, re- 
flectively. “We ketched two or three bears with them 


next spring.” 
Bear Lore. 


Simonds was interested to hear of the burning of the 
lumber shanties at North Hudson. That he had no love 
for the lumberman was shown by his comment, “Ought to 
have been burned before they ever went in there.” 

“In 1870,” said Simonds, “I hunted bears in that coun- 
try. They were as thick there as deer are now. There 
was one place there where the tops of the beech trees 
were broken for a mile. The bears had worn the deepest 
path I ever saw running through a notch back there. It 
was different from a deer’s runway, for each bear stepped 
in the foottracks of the one ahead, and went that way 
sometimes for ten rods. I used to set traps for them 
in the places where the. bears stepped. imes, 0 
course, there was a regular path, but generally it was a 
succession of these foottracks, sunk t down in the 
ground 4 inches or so, as a result of all the bears that had 
traveled over it. 

“I have never yet found out why: bears bite trees, un- 
less it is a sign and means something to them. I have 
seen a tree half-eaten through where the bears had a path 
near Lily Pad Pond. They bite spruce and cedar trees 


mostly. 

“T have ketched four or five bears in my lifetime that 
had lost a whole foot in a trap, but mostly it is only 
the claws or a part of the foot. A bear, of course, bites 
his foot off below where the jaws of the trap pinch him, 
because it don’t hurt him so much as if he was to bite 
it off above. I have ketched bears by a hind foot, but 
they generally get into the trap forward.” 


Devotion in Beaes.* 


I had heard a report that a boy named Johnny Soper, 
living near Elizabethtown, had. an encounter with old 
“bear and two cubs when going after the.cows one. night, 
and that his dog had killed: one of the cts, 

ward saved the boy by the narrowest kitd 

ee RS Seer oe coe ena Sane ar. 
hunting was 0} next dead 
at ee tet fa 

remaining cub were easily . 

the old i 


Brokaw, Broad street; New York, and got nine cents a i 


pound: for the meat. After that I shipped 
ery week for ten or twelve years. ‘The st. 
sent went down in March—must ’a’ been. 


venison nearly 


I ever . 
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“Bears like shenclatate od venison best of anything. 
An old horse makes 4\ good bait. ie, ennven ta 
I “~~ back where you want 

them, before you make bait of him, i 
“Bears most always den up by the 28th of November 
hereabouts, but in warm weather in winter they are apt 
to come out almost any time. I don’t know how it is, but 
most all contrive it some way to go in before a storm. 
Their denning up is a curious thing. I think they have 


‘their dens picked out mostly before they need them. A 


bear will be traveling straight along, and suddenly back 
track forty rods or so and step off to one side, and there 
will be his den. They den up generally among rocks, 
though they will take all kinds of places. 

“T killed two once in a den on a side hill in the King- 
dom, right back of a saw mill that was running, and not 
forty rods from a traveled road. I took the trail on 
a first snow and found them in under a ledge. I had a 
with me, and he brought out the first bear, but 
after I had settled that, the next one was afraid, and 
dasn’t come out. 

“T cut a pole and crawled in the den, and poked the 
bear. He’d growl, but wouldn’t stir. After‘a while I got 
tired of poking, and held the pole where I could feel 
the bear, and put. my rifle right alongside it and fired and 
killed the bear. I was lucky enough to hit him in a vital 
spot. My gun was a double-barrel rifle, made by Lewis, 
of Troy, and was one of the first double rifles made. 


The Deer’s Defective Vision. 


“At North Elba I killed three or four bears, still-hunt- 
ing them like deer. Bears *have little,’small eyes, but ° 
they are sharp, and they will see what is going on about 
as quick as anything there is. 

“A deer, on the other hand, doesn’t get much benefit 
from his eyesight. Scent counts for everything with 
him. Deer will stand right in a road and look at people 
as long as they don’t get their wind. I was going once 
across a little pond twixt Long Lake and Raquette and 
there were five deer feeding in a little open meadow at 
one side. I paddled right around the pond as much as 
half a mile in plain sight, and they never paid any atten- 
tion to me till I got to where the wind carried my scent 
to them. Of course, every hunter knows this. It is the 
same with all animals more or less. In high mountains 
the wind most always blows down hill, and that makes it 
worse for still-hunting. 

“When ,I was still-hunting at North Elba there were a 
good many panthers there. I’ve ketched quite a number 
in traps. I killed one once at Moose Pond, and might as 
well as not have had the bounty on two more. She had 
two little cubs. They were small—just hatched after she 
got in the trap, and were spotted like a leopard with dark 
spots, and kind of striped look. I sent one to the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington. 


Old-Timers. 


“I knew John Cheney and Tobe Snyder, who used to 
hunt with him over at the Lower Works. They thought 
they owned the hunting country over that way, and they 
didn’t like me to come in. They told me I'd better leave, 
but peat I'd got as good a gun as any of.them, and 
stayed. 

“The first time I went to Long Lake there were only 
two families living there, By the name of Plumley and 
Keller. A third man, Sergeant, got to the shore of the 
lake and died, tired out and worried out from wandering 
round in the woods. The poor fellow ’d been lost. 
One of John Brown’s niggers got lost and worried to 
death, you know. When they found him, he'd pulled his 
ae to bits uying make it point to suit his idea. 

“Then there was Miss Avery, started to across 
where Ames lived, and got off the path. They Sond her 
bones up aside a tree where she sat down. I always car 
a compass with me. There are times when any man will 
get turned around. 


Foue Partridges at One Shot. 


“At Tu Iake I. once killed four partridges with one 
shot. M in was rowing me. along the shore, and 
they sat on a log at the side. Another time I shot at a 
en ne ae Shae Seales Oe 8 ed ond 
killed it, and w 1 Want Ho 20. 8 secon, gestnidge 
lay dead 15 feet further on, killed by the same bullet. 

“TI only killed two deer with one shot once. That was 
at Moose Pond. They were down next the water, and 
one sank out of sight, while the other lay dead on the 


“The wolves and the moose have all gone now, and the 
panthers are about gone. I never caught beaver in this 
country, though when Bartlet died a few years ago, he had 
seven or eight skins. Once I shot a silver y fox, and 
when I was a boy I trapped a black fox. Two years ago 
I saw another black fox. I’ve ketched eight or ten bears 
Lewis, though ing lately. 
fetched in five or six traps, 

out yesterday and set eighteen or twenty skunk 


t I’ve ketched three thousand or four thousand 
ven’t got more than 
get about a hundred a 


‘1 








or follow the ders by the "s | 
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s hunting. A man who has o} , i mpany 
f late yeats, sdys: “Lige never to be seén. , 

want to take a short cut actoss‘a meadow, he’ll put his 
veto on it; and we'll the cedars instead, 


=o 


Elijah Simonds died April 3, ’ 
sketch was written. His inti iend, Mr. George L. 
Brown, editor of the Eliza) wh Post, thus sums up 
some of the salient features of his personality: : 

“In many respects Elijah Simonds differed materially 
from the general run of men ‘who hunt and trap for a 
living. In the first place he’ ‘Was modest to a marked 
extent, never bragging about his exploits in the woods, 
and in appearance was the beau ideal of the old-time 
country gentleman, nothing in the nature of uncouthness 
being in his make up. Visiting him at his home at various 
times during recent years, we invariably found him neatly 
dressed, his white starched shirt and collar ‘being notice- 
able, as few of the old ‘time hunters don such habiliments 
even upon extraordinary occasions. His clean shaven face, 
high forehead and iron gray hair surmounted a form 
slightly bent bent with advancing age and impressed one 
as being extremely unusual accompaniments of a man 
who had killed 3,000 deer, 3,000 foxes, 150 bears, 7 
panthers and 12 wolves, and who had without any reason- 
able doubt whatever caught more mink and marten than 
any other man that ever lived in the Adirondacks. No 
man was ever more attentive to the object of his affec- 
tion than was Elijah Simonds, and no man ever had a 
neater or more faithful helpmate than he. Together they 
labored cheerfully, first to make their home comfortable 
arid-convenient, and afterward to beautify it. Mild in 
manner at all times, Elijah Simonds was a re lover of 
home and its surroundings, as the gradual building up 
of his place attests. : 

“Elijah passed his last years peacefully in the town 
of his nativity and but a few miles distant from the hill 
that will bear his name to the end of time.” 

> J. B. Burnuam. 


The Broad Fording. 


“A WRITER of memoirs,” says Taine, “has a right 
to record his infantine impressions. A Latin lesson, a 
soldier's march, a ride behind some one, become im- 
portant events embellished by. distance.” It is only on 
this principle that the stories of garrulous old age can 
be justified. ‘ 

One of the favorite haunts of the 1 
town in my boyhood was the Broad Fording. This was 
the crossing of the Conemaugh south of the town and 
about a mile distant. The ford was a curve line along 
the inner margin of a slight dam formed of stones, which 
I should think, from its appearance, must have been 
made at some early date for a fish weir. Such a dam in 
western Pennsylvania is called a riffle. I do not find the 
term in any of my dictionaries, except that Stormouth 
gives the an riffle as the equivalent to ripple. 

There were several points of interest for a boy at the 
Broad Fording. The ri if it did not form, at least 
helped to form a deep above, as wide as the river 
and many rods in *shote along here on our 
side of the stream was sloping, smooth and sandy. Along 
the shore in the deepest of this pool grew a great 
profusion of broad-leafed water lilies, which, in their 
season, bore great white-petaled flowers that rested on 
the surface of the water. Just beyond the line of lilies 
was a famous fishing place. Salmon and perch lingered 
there, and there was a tradition that a pike of fabulous 
dimensions had been caught there at some prehistoric 
date. One thing is certain—the large water newt, the 
hellbender, which was locally known as the alligator, was 
there in plenty, and in the fishing season—and nearly any 
time was fishing season in those days—a great fire of 
drift wood was always burning on the shore, into which 
the unfortunate alligator was ruthlessly flung with all 
his imperfections on his head, if he trespassed upon the 
hook that had been baited for other prey. Boys are 
naturally cruel and unfeeling, and the writhings of the 


months ‘after this 





outh of my native 


, poor hellbender in the fire were cause of merriment rather 


than of commiseration. Happily a better tone of feeling 
even among boys, to say nothing of a wholesome fear 
of the humane societies, goes far toward putting a stop 
te such cruelty now. Great buttonwood trees grew about 
here and cast deep shadows upon the water. Fast across 
the river was a little house, the home of the ferryman, 
who kept a skiff for the transfer of pedestrians across 
the water. A short distance above this smooth expanse 
was the lower end of the Alum Bank, and the breadth 
of a field beyond the ferryman’s House was the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal. 

Just below the ford, at our side of the river, was a 
deep pool called “the swirlhole.” It was simply an eddy, 
perhaps a couple of rods across in any direction, and so 
deep that the bottom was invisible. “What one can see, 
tut cannot see over,” says Carlyle, “is the infinite.” This 
swirlhole was believed by the boys to be bottomless, and 
that anything that floated into it was at once seized 
by some invisible power and whirled around until it was 
finally drawn under and forever swallowed up. A picture 
of the Maelstrom of the Lofoden Islands on the coast of 
Norway, in “Olney’s eORTanY, the text book we used 
in school, and the description of that wonderful whirlpool 
as given in the book, fully realized to our minds the 


wisi at the Broad rome. os ing once _swal- 


there never came to e€ again. It was 
reported and believed “in my day” that a wagon and six- 


horse team to Judge Moorhead had been lost 
there, and that. “yellow dudes the driver, a. red-headed 
darky, whose 
only in time to save hisrlife. Certain it is that at the 
lower side of the’ yol could be dimly seen in the 
water certain pieces of timber, which were said to. be 


fragments of the lost They were objects of 


much childish interest and speculation. In all my boy-' 


hood I never knew a fellow who had the i 
i Sig Be had ne tat ee Ee 
rom m. Patch” * at.“ > 
the line at the swirlho iver 


le. 
About. Sam, mentioned further re- 


. 








bite was said to be fatal, had jumped off - 


was driving—he seemed to have had a penchant for six- 
horse teams—was struck by lightning, that the horses 
were killed and the wagon burned up on the spot, and all 
that saved Sam from destruction were the leather flaps 
of the saddle. A man whose bite was said to be venom- 


ous and who had had two such hairbreadth esca : — 
e: oO 


sudden death was always regarded with a goo 
awe and wonderment, 

I recall a sweet summer day about the year 1850, when 
I accompanied my father to the river bank, when he 
drew a picture of the Broad Fording: : It was the period 
before the kodak: ‘The original water-color sketch has 
all the simplicity and charm of Bewick. I wish it were 
possible to reproduce it. 

In the immediate ‘vicinity of the Fording stood several 
immense black walnut trees. They were too large in 
the trunk for anybody to climb, and we could club down 
only a few of the great golden spheres from where they 
hung on the lower limbs, and were constrained to wait 
for the frosts of late October to bring down the coveted 
fruitage. How pleasant it seems now and was then to 
walk among the fallen yellow leaves and gather the nuts, 
then to sit down by the accumulated heap and hull them; 


» and how little we regarded the deep brown stains on 


our hands that would yield to no soap, but only to the 
slow chemistry of time. Here, too, at the edge of Sloan’s 
“lower woods,” grew finer and better mulberries than I 
ever find nowadays (or else the fault is in myself), rasp- 
berries, occasional mushrooms and black haws in 
abundance, toothsome and rich to the boyish taste when 
the November winds were sighing through the leafless 
branches. 

Not far below the whirlpool, just where the canal came 
out into the slack water, was the mouth of a small stream 
called McGee’s Run. The entrance into this run and for 
a short distance up the stream was overshadowed by 
heavy foliage, and the shores lined with thickets and 
underbrush. The backwater from the river filled the 
lower part of the run, so as to afford abundant water for 
skiffs, and I have never seen a more delightful place in 
which to lie at ease in a skiff on a hot summer afternoon 
than under the umbrageous trees along McGee’s Run. A 
mile more or less up this stream once stood Wallace’s 
Fort, one of the numerous small posts of. refuge and 
defense that stood along the Pennsylvania border in the 
old days of trouble with the red men of the forest. Some 
traces of the ancient fortification were still recognizable 
in my boyhood. I believe no vestige of it now remains. 

No famous deeds were ever performed at old Fort 
Wallace, yet stirring enough scenes took place there to 
make memorable the spot in our local annals. The most 
tragic of these events took place in the last week of 
April, 1778, when the fort was attacked by a band of In- 
dians and Tories, and nine men were killed. Frequent 
attacks were made from time to time upon the fort, and 
many skirmishes were had aronud its walls, in which lives 
were lost and many persons made captives by the In- 
dians. The fate of those taken prisoners was generally 
more dreadffil than instant death. 

From the mouth of McGee’s Run the broad, smooth 
slack water extended on down to the ‘dam, just at the 
lower edge of the town. On one side of this sheet of 
water the bank was mostly low and flat; on the opposite 
side a high ‘wooded ridge called Coal Hill looked down 
over the towpath, and all afternoon cast a heavy shade 
over that side of the river. The boats gliding along 
there on the dark mirror-like surface were reflected from 
below, and like Wordsworth’s swans on St. Mary’s Lake, 


“Float double, swan and shadow.” 


The whistle of the driver on the towpath, and even 
the creaking of the harness on the laborious mule, were 
echoed afar by the hillside, while the sound of.a pike 
re aa on the deck of the boat I remember rever- 

rated like the report of a gun. This piece of slack 
water, nearly two miles in length, was famous for its 
beauty, and its shores for its “swimmin’ holes” and 
fishing places. 

Two or three years ago I walked with my brother down 
to the old Broad Fording. The winding road had been 
made as straight as a ruler. The ford was no longer 
there. An iron bridge spanned the river. Just over the 
side of the bridge was the swirlhole, but a swirlhole 
no longer—merely a little patch of water and so shallow 
that a child could have waded through it with perfect 
safety. The walnut trees, the buttonwood trees, the 
mulberry trees—all had gone. The canal on the other 
side of the river had /beeni abandoned for many years, and 
fenton were growing in the channel. The-ferryman’s 

ouse and his skiff had both disappeared. A town had 
been built on the spot, and everything had changed. 
We came away pensively enough, feeling that we, too, 
had changed, and perhaps thinking of that’ other greater 


change which still awaited us, and which, 
has since befallen. — we one of us 


“There was a time when meadow, grove asd stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparaled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream: 
It is not now as it has been of yore; 
Turn wheresoever I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more!’ 


-T. J. Crarman. 


« 
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_It was at Amsterdam, in one of the canals nearly oppo- 
site the end of the Jews’ quatter, and on Sunday.’ The 
phlegmatic fisherman sat with his legs dangling over the 
side, and armed with the crudest possible instruments of 
his craft—a “rod” made .of long willow slip, a hempen, 
not gut, line~and an ordinary hook. e baited the 
hook-with what I one at first sight was‘a kind of 
white worm, but which I discovered on closer’ investiga- 
tion to be “pipes” of boiled potato. To make these 
Bsn haw had a hollow cylinder (cut from the willow) 
about 3 inches long, and a piston of wood made to exactly 
fit it. He filled the cylinder with potato, then inserted the 
piston, and the “stem” or “pipe” of bait came out.—Life. 
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_X.—The Fur Seals of the Pribilof Islands. 


THE fur seals, the largest colonies of which are now in 
Bering Sea, formerly had relatives in vast numbers at 
different points along the coasts ef South America, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand, as well as on many 
of the islands of the Antarctic seas. Most of these were 
long ago exterminated for their fur, but here and there 
at various points small colonies still exist, too inconsider- 
able to tempt the greed of fur sealers; or in two or three 
cases, as on the Auckland Islands, on Lobos Island, in 
. A., such colonies 
are protected by law. The fur seals of the South belong 
to a different genus (Arctocephalus) from those of the 
North (Callorhinus or Callotaria), which at the. present 
day inhabit the Pribilof Islands, the Komandorski group 
and an island off the coast of Sakhalin known as Robben’s 
Reef, Formerly there were other rookeries in the Sea 
of Okhotsk—Musir, Raikoke, Srednoi and Broughton— 
but these are practically extinct. 

The fur seals and their allies—the sea lions and wal- 
ruses, sometimes known as the eared seals—are consid- 
ered by naturalists to be related to the bears—that is to 
say, they are descended from the same ancestor as the 
bear, but branched off from the main stem long ago and 
became adapted to a truly aquatic life. Thus their com- 
mon name, sea bears, really indicates their true affinity. 
The different sexes and ages of the fur seals of the Pribi- 
lof Islands are known by names which are oddly incon- 
gruous. The adult male of seven years or older, which 
weighs from 350 to 450 pounds, and is about 6 feet in 
length, is called the bull. His general color is dark brown 
or blackish, with longer hairs or bristles of yellowish 
white or gray. From his strength and fighting powers 
he was formerly called a beach master, an appropriate de- 
scriptive name. 

he female is much smaller, paler in color, about 4 feet 
in length and weighing about 70 pounds. 

The young male, which up to his third year is similar 
to the female in color and size, is called a bachelor. This 
is the animal which on the islands is killed for his skin, 
and it is at this age that the fur is at its best. After the 
long gray hairs appear on the back the value of the skin 
pecomes less, until the skin of the adult bull is worthless 
as fur. In his fifth and sixth year the male grows rapidly, 
and approaches the adult bull in size, when he is known as 
a half bull. At seven years he is ready to take his place 
on the rookery, though sometimes, from lack of strength 
or lateness of arrival at the island, such bulls secure no 
place in the rookeries and rear no families. 

The yearling seals have no place in the rookeries. At 
this age the males and females look alike, and the males 
sous a part of their time associated with the older bach- 
elor seals. The females reach the island late and spend 
their time on the rookeries with the young of the year. 

The young fur seals are known as pups. At birth they 
are black in color, weigh about 11 pounds, and at first 
are helpless, although after a short time they become 
able to move about and take care of themselves. At about 
three months old the black coat is shed, and its place is 
taken by a new one of gray. By this time the pup has 
doubled or trebled in weight. 

The seals beni to arrive at the Pribilof Islands in May, 
the date of their appearance depending somewhat on 
the movement of the drift ice. This ice packs about the 
islands and does not disappear until the last of April, or 
sometimes the last of May. Cases are recorded where 
the animals have landed on the ice and traveled over it 
for a mile or more to take up their places on the rook- 
eries, which were then covered with snow. In 1895, when 
the ice remained about the island until late in May, 
roads were cut in it through which the animals passed to 
reach their stations. 

The first of the seals to arrive are the bulls. They come 
gradually; at first one or two on each rookery, but grad- 
ually more and more, until, by the early days of June, 
most of them have arrived and established themselves at 
their stations. Usually the oldest bulls land first, the 
younger following, and the half bulls and idle bulls being 
still later. Among these young animals are no doubt 
many which have now attained their full strength, and 
which may. take up stations, driving out the oldest and 
weakest of the mature bulls. The bachelors begin to 
come at about the same time as the bulls. The first drives 
for skins take place about the middle of June, and they 
continue to be made for nearly two months. 

It is about June 10 that the adult cows begin to come, 
at first one by one, but gradually in increasing numbers, 
until toward the last of the month almost all haye arrived. 
They come up from the water with little ceremony and 
establish themselves near it on the station of some bull, 
seeming to choose the place where the greatest number of 
seals are gathered, a hundred cows being sometimes in 
charge of a single bull. The pups are born soon after the 
arrival of the cows, and five or six days later the cow 
returns for the fisst time to the water, and soon after this 
begins to make her journey to the fishing grounds, for 
the cow must eat in order that her pup may feed. 

The bulls, on the other hand, which in May come up 
from the water, extremely fat, and which remain at their 
stations for months without visiting the water, do not 
eat during all this time. They become less and less fat 
as time goes on, and by the end of the breeding season 
afe very thin. 

The number of cows in charge of a single bull varies 
greatly. We saw one station where there were but two 
cows, and many where there were thirty-five or forty. 
There are recorded instances where a bull has held 150 
cows, by count, and the number may sometimes be even 
greater. A bull is the master of his family. If a cow 
tries to move away, he threatens her at first with his 
voice, and if this is not obeyed he catches her with his 
mouth and perhaps picks her yp and carries her back to 
her place. Often cows are badly torn and bitten by the 
bulls; sometimes they are even killed. 

The fighting of the bulls, which takes place at the 
height of the breeding season, is often very serious. Some 


of these battles are continued until one or the other dies, 
7 more from exhaustion than from the injuries 
nflieted by the teeth, which are their LS ae the 
ick skins and the heavy coat of blub 


eventi 
that would be deadly. Often while two bulls 
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are fighting a third will try to steal a‘cow from one of 
the stations, and may succeed_in doing it, but the cow 
is likely to try to return to the place.from which she 
was taken. If she attempts this she may be seized at the 
sathe ‘time by both bulls and sometimes torn to pieces. 
Considerable numbers of dead cows are found each year 
on the rookery which have been killed in this way. In 
1896-131 of these were found.. Many of the living cows 
bear scars showing very severe treatment. 

It is to be noticed that while a fur seal may bear 
wounds ‘which seem to be very severe, they do not ap- 
péar greatly to trouble the animal: This is, no doubt, 
largely due to the fact that they cut the skin and the 
underlying blubber only, and do not usually reach the 
muscles, 

As the bulls, and even the cows, fight on the breeding 
grounds, so the bachelors, and even the young pups, play 
at fighting during much of their time, just as little pup- 
pies and kittens spend much of their time in mimic wars. 
Indeed, fighting or the pretense of fighting seems to be 
a paft of the life of all young animals, and is, no doubt, in 
some sense a preparation for the actual conflicts of after 
life. 

About the middle of August, and from this time untill 
the middle of October, the adult seals shed their hair 
and acquire a new coat, and between these dates they are 
not taken on the land. While this shedding process is. 
going on the coat of the seal is said to be “stagy,” and 
the fur is in such condition that it cannot be satisfactorily: 
handled by the furriers who prepare the hides for the 
market. 

Besides the arrival- of the different animals already 
mentioned, the young ones and two-year-old-females must 
be spoken of. They reach the islands about Aug. 1, the 
two-year-olds coming up into the rookeries, while the 
yearlings do not land much before September. Most of 
the time of these yearlings is spent in the water, playing 
about close to the shore, and often mingling with the 
pups. About the end of July the old bulls that have been: 
on shore since May 1 begin to return to the water and: 
to seek feeding grounds, and by Aug. 10 the adult bulls: 
have almost all gone, and the younger bulls have taken: 
their places on the rookeries. 

Among the adult seals on the rookeries there seems to: 
be but a slight mortality. A few cows afe killed and a: 
few bulls in their fighting, but the loss of either is hardly 
worth considering. Among the pups, however, ‘there’ is: 
a much greater mortality, which amounts in some places. 
to I5 of 20 per cent. of the births. These deaths come 
chiefly from a, small parasitic worm which infests sandy’ 
areas where the seals are crowded, and where the ground! 
has. become filthy. The embryo of the worm on the fur 
of the mother is taken in by the nursing pup, developes. 
in the intestines, feeding upon the blood, and causes the 
pup to die of anemia. The disease is one peculiar to 
infancy, and the pups which do not die before the middle ° 
of August outgrow the disease. Besides this cause, the 
only other is starvation through the death of the mother, 
due to pelagic sealing. 

As winter approaches, usually in the month of Novem- 
ber, the cows and pups leave the islands, the pups by this 
time being weaned. Not much is known about their 
natural enemies except that the killer whale is known to 
destroy many seals. 

After the cows and the young have gone, the bachelors 
still remain, and sometimes spend the whole winter about 
the island, if the sea is free from ice. On the whole, 
however, the seals are usually gone from the iskamd about 
Dec. 1. The young males and the cows go souti, the lat-- 
ter probably as far south as the Santa Barbara Channel, 
off southern California. ‘Cows have been taken in the 
Pacifie Ocean in the latitude of southern California early 
in December, so that the southward journey must be: 
made rapidly. After they have turned about, the return: 
movement northward is slower, the seals being taken in: 
January or February off the coast of California, and. in 
March, April and May off the coasts of Washington andi 
Vancouver Island. A chart of their migrations has ‘been: 
prepared by Mr, Townsend, of the Fish Commission, and 
is published in a Government report. 

idely. varying estimates of the numbers of fur seals: 
on the Pribilof Islands have been made at differentt times. 
by different investigators who have spent much time: on 
the islands. These vary from more than four and a Half: 
millions down to less than one hundred thousand; but: 
none of them are now regarded as at all reliable, because’ 
usally they have been based on a mingling of guesses and! 
estimates,. both of .which have since been shown to be: 
wrong, . The earlier enumerations of the fur seals were 
made on this plan: The area of the rookeries was guessed -' 
at and then the number of seals to the acre was esti- 
mated. With these data, if they can so be termed, .Mr.. 
Tingle, in 1886, gave the number of seals as 4,768,430: 
breeding seals and young, while Messrs. True and Town- 
send, in 1895, gave: the number of cows, including the: 
yearlings and two-year-olds, as 70,423. The latest pub- 
lished figures, to. be found in Prof. David Starr Jordan’s: 
report of the Fur Seals and Fur Seal Islands of the 
North Pacific Ocean, enumerates only the breeding cows,. 
and. these are counted by a method which is certain—that: 
is to say, by. counting the pups, for it is known that the: 
female gives birth only to a single young one. - 

For some time after birth the new-born pups do not 
venture into the water, or, if they do so, they enter it. 
only for a few moments, and at once clamber to the 
shore again. At this time they cannot swim, and are’ 
only beginning to learn what the water is. The number 
of pups, when counted, gives the number of mothers, - 
which a count of the cows will not give, for the reason 
that at no one time are all the cows found on the reok- 
eries; they are coming and going constantly. Aj; long 
series of counts of cows made at different rookeries shows. 
that the pups usually outnumber the cows two. te one, 
and sometimes the proportion is nearly three to dae-and 
yet it is positively established that the cow. gives birth 
only to a single pup. In 1896, and again in s@7, the 
pups were carefully counted within four days.on both 
islands, and in this way the total number of moffters: was - 
ascertaitied to-be, in. 18907, on St. Paul’s Is I 
and on St. aero 16,352.. The number of Bu 


less than.4,500, which gives‘a total of the two kin- “ 
cluding the young of the year, of siatieo heseliog fale 


and. young. This of course does not include the non- 
sacle seals, whose number can only be guessed at. 


We know that 20,000. skins were taken,most, of which 
were three-year-old seals. No skins of: yearlings were 
taken. It is supposed that 25,000 three-year-old males and 
a like number of females survived in 1897, and. it is con- 
jectured that there were perhaps 40,000 two-year-olds and 
60,000 yearlings. The total number of seals, therefore, on 
the Pribilof Islands during the season of 1807 was, in 
round numbers, 400,000, divided as follows: ‘ 


Breeding females .......60......seeeseeseee +a» 129,216 
PRINS BOR hbeba bs v0.06 on0b bab cathe wabitt o-onidoke 129,216 
AGRIVE DENS | «hin chitin cle os Sonis digsileis’s ii Badin od <x 4,418 
Idle. balls: Céstamated) «0:5. 6... ven dss cone cate cent 5,000 
Half bulls (estimated)... i... 2. ieisececteecnccsss 10,000 
Three-year-old males (estimated)..........-..++ 25,000 
Two-year-olds of both sexes (estimated)........ 40,000 
Yearlings of both sexes (estimated)............. 60,000 

RR et di ee ke ee ee ee 402,850 


From this total must be deducted the losses.to the, herd 
during that season,-and these are estimated to be as fol- 
lows: 


Pups, from disease, injury, etc.......c.0eseeeeeees 7,750 
Paps, ATOM Starvation.» «os. .vssuesye ce cecccssiones 14,000 
Bachelors, killed for their skins. ...............++ 20,890 
Pelagic catch (Bering Sea).........-..--.seeeeee 16,464 

SIMONE -C > hort dads ord cod» diene os heen aaa o vebatemite’ 59,104 


Leaving the total number of seals alive when the herd 
left the island, 343,746. 

It is understood that these figures are to be relied on 
only so far as the breeding animals and the pups born 
during the year are concerned. All the other ‘items are 
estimated, and however close these estimates may be, they 
cannot be proved. 

A continuation of such careful enumeration will give 
us many useful facts with regard to the condition of the 
seal herd inthe future. In any year the number of pups 
can be ascertained. Three years later it is possible to 
ascertain closely the number of seals which survive to 
the age when: they may be killed. Such enumeration con- 
tinued year after year would finally enable us to know 
precisely how many seals might be killed, ant ‘we 


condition of the herd is. 


[To BE CONCLUDED.] 
j 
ae Glatuyal History. 
Natural Artificial Incubators. 
Prernaps the most remarkable habit in all bird life is 


that adopted in the reproduction of the birds known as 
megapodes, or big feet. This is a group of gallinaceous 
birds, .closely allied to the curassows, which inhabit 
America from Texas through Mexico, as far south as 
Brazil and Peru, one species being known as chicallaca. 
Though so closely related, the two groups have nothing 
in common so far as their habits go, since the curassows 
spend almost all their time in the trees, where they build 
their nests, upon which ‘they sit, hatching Out the eggs 
after the manner of most other birds. The ‘megapodes, 
on the other hand, although capable of flight, spend most 
of their time on the ground. They are swift runners, and 
always prefer to avoid danger in this way, though when 
hard pressed they will fly, and fly well. When alarmed 
they often take refuge on the low branches of neighbor- 
ing .trees,.and by springing from branch to branch easily 
reach the-tree tops. They appear to be rather nocturnal 
in habit, and although often seen by day, are more active 
at night. 

The megapodes are chiefly found in the Australian 
region, yet not exclusively so. They-are found eastward 
of that region, through Samoa, west to the Nicobars 
and north to the Philippines. They are of many differ- 











THE BRUSH TURKEY. 


ext sorts \zind! sizes, and range from birds as large as 
pimgeons up to those the size of.a turkey. They are 
dearacterized by feet of great size and strength, and their 
wings are short and round. Some species have the head 
etitirely feathered; others nearly naked, whilé in still 
others this naked skin is thickly sprinkled with hair. 
Many of them have fleshy outgrowths about the head or 
on the neck, and these.are often’ highly colored, _ : 

By far the most interesting thing about these birds is 
the: way_in which the young are hatched. This js done 
in two. ways, but in, each case. by cial ‘heat, the 


fom incubator, in which the eggs are 
vopeaic mane »this incubator , is . a, mound 






of ¢ matter, the heat of which, as it: decays, at 

length camses the egg to hatch. The bailding of these 

mounds is an of considerable magnitude. The 

Au ith “its foot a mass 
e 





by vigorous and continued scratching, while it moves 

ward, collects such a mass. The males assist the 
females in building the and. the work is performed 
pgs ny Sometimes mounds are quite small; 
at others they are very large. Usually they are conical, 
and are addéd to year year, so that after a time 
they may reach an incredible size. One has been meas- 
sured that was §0 feet in diameter, and to form it the 
ground.in.the neighborhood: had. been scraped bare of 
vegetable matter.. Some of the mounds are very old 
and bear large trees, which have grown from them. 
After the mound ,is ready. for use, the birds scratch 
deep holes in it and lay their eggs, which are then cov- 
ered with material, or sometimes long burrows are 
bored into the mound and eggs are laid in them. 

Other gerne lay their eggs in circles near the top of 
the mound.. In some cases the eggs are white; in others 
they are coftee-colored or brown. Whatever the original 
color, they must'soon become soiled by contact with the 
materials among which they are deposited. In some 
cases several females are said to lay their eggs in the 
same mound; in- others a single bird occupies a,smaller 
mound,. Thus the native pheasant of South and West. 
Australia is said.to scratch out a hole in the ground, to 
fill this with leaves and grass, and then to heap over it 
a pile of the same, material... Upon this sand is thrown. 
An egg is laid.and covered up at one point on the 
mound, another on the opposite side (but at the same 
level), a third between these two, and a fourth opposite 
to it. In this way six or eight eggs are deposited. In 
‘this species the mother is ,reported to remain in the 
vicinity of the: mound and to take charge of.the newly 
hatched young, and in this respect she is unlike many of 
the other megapodes. ; 

The very large brush turkey of eastern Australia forms 
mounds of earth and dead leaves which are sometimes 
6 feet high. The top of the mound is hollowed out and 
eggs are laid in circles, one above another, and are cov- 
ered up with earth. There are laid from twenty to,forty 
eggs in a mound, This species has bred in captivity in 
the gardens of the Zoological Society at London, and 
the young left the mound within one day after hatching. 

Not all the megapodes build mounds, ‘however, for 
some deposit their eggs in open sarid wastes or on 
beaches above high-water mark, where the work of in- 
cubation is performed by the heat of the sun. Some very 
eee notes on one of these species are given by 
Mr. C. M. Woodford, in some remarks on the zoology 
of the Solomon Islands, which are published in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London. 

“One of the most interesting birds I met with was the 
Megapodius brenchleyi—a bird allied to the mound- 
building Talegalla of Australia. This species was first 
described from a fresh-hatched specimen brought home 
by the Jate Julius Brenchley, and figured in his ‘Voyage 
of the Curacoa.’ This bird, although only about the size 
of a large pigeon, lays an egg bigger than that of a 
duck. It is commonly distributed throughout the group 
and allied species are, I believe, found on the group to the 
east and southeast; but it is upon the Island of Savo 
that it is found in the greatest abundance. Here the eggs 
form an important item in the daily food supply of the 
natives, and I have bought, when calling there, as many 
as ten eggs for one stick of tobacco, value about 
three farthings. The Savo natives have a curious legend 
connected with this bird. They hold the shark in great 
veneration, and say that their island was made by the 
shark, which brought the stones together and placed upon 
them a man, a woman, the yam plant and the megapodes. 
Things’ went well for a time, and the people increased, 
and so did the megapodes, 

At last the people went to the shark and complained 
that the m das had made much havoc among the 
yam patches by digging holes to lay their eggs in; so they 
asked the shark to take the megapodes away. This was 
done, but now natives missed the megapodes’ eggs; 
so they asked the shark to bring the megapodes back, ‘but 
to confine them to one spot. The request was also 
complied with, and the result may now be seen. The 
megapodes lay their eggs on two large sand spaces, and 
nowhere else on the island. Upon these no weeds or 
grass can grow, as the sand is constantly being turned 
over by the birds when digging holes to lay their 
eggs in, and by the natives when in search of them. The 
sandy spaces are fenced off into plots, which belong to 
different owners. 


“I met one of these podes” laying yards at Aola, 
on Guadalcanar, and was loctcteine enough to be able to 
photograph it. The first yard was nearly half a mile in 
length and about 50 yards wide, with the fences dividing 
it off for different owners. All over the yard 
may be noticed the tracks of the tails of the large 
monitors, as though a stick had been drawn along the 
sand. I expect they take a pretty severe toll of the eggs. 
The eggs, which are buried from a foot to two feet in the 
warm sand, receive no further care from the birds, but 
the young, shift for themselves from the time of 
htaching, and can fly at once, or very soon after leaving 
the egg. \ The natives are quite indifferent as to the con- 
dition of the eggs when they eat them—whether they are 
newly laid or well advanced toward hatching being all 
the same to them. From experience I can say that they 
are excellent food. 

“The Iaying. yards are always made where the soil is 
loose and sandy ; the birds require.no other inducement. 
An open space being of course essential to allow the rays 
of the sun to warm the ground, it would evidently c 
quite useless for the birds to lay in the thick forest or 
under the shade of trees. It is easy to imagine that before 
the natives constructed.and cleared these laying yards for 
the birds they would be likely to lay in the yam patches 
and garden clearingss and Where they were plentiful 
would prove a serious. inconvemierice, as alleged in the 


Te birds "don -‘buifd a‘imound, but make a hole 

 ehe . do “no: 1 an a. 

2 foot to tule feet. cep. The sand afterward falls ~ 

covers the 685 The. ground 4s consequently full 
SIONS, 1 ne one forcibly of the pitfalls, of 

h hatthed the yourig mégapode, is fully feathered 
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soon wander away from it, and often may be found a 
long way Off; just as shy as old birds would be and 
just as ready to race into the brush or to take to wits. 
They ‘do not seem to learn anything by association ‘wit 
others of theit kind, but to be born with a full knowledge 
of idw to’ look out for themselves. ; 

The hatthing process of the ore. is paralleled by 
that of no other group of birds, but of course it has its 
analogue in many of the reptiles. It is something that 
has been much marveled over, but never satisfactorily 
explained by natdralists. 


Our Wild Neighbors. 

Many of the furred and feathered wild animals about us 
can be tamed and taught if taken in hand when young 
and treated with kindness. 

The gray squirrel is perhaps the most common and 
entertaini of wild pets. I once had a pair of these 
interesting little animals that furnished a great deal of en- 
tertainment to all who saw them. They not only were 

riectly at home in their new surroundings, but were 
ull of frolic and fun from morning till night. They 
were given plenty of room in a spare chamber, where 
they had free access to all the corn, nuts and other food 
they needed. They built a nest of old newspapers and 
cther material about the size of a bushel basket, where 
they reared a family of five young. If any one disturbed 
them by touching the nest they had_a comical way 
of striking with their paws and growling at the same 
time. 

They will rarely bite any one. I was bitten but once. 
I was giving them strawberries, of which they are very 
fond, and while holding a berry between my thumb and 
finger so that he could not get it readily he took the 
way ntaure had taught him—that was, to cut it out 
with his teeth, and commenced by biting through my 
finger, for which I could not blame him, and of course 
he got the strawberry. fe 

Ms; experience with red squirrels as pets has not been 
so pleasant on account of their being so handy with their 
teeth; but by taking them when young and treating them 

- with kindness, I have known them to become very lively 
and interesting pets. 

My experience with the flying squirrel has been some- 
what limited. They are extremely handsome and are 
very amiable, and display a great disposition to frolic 
but unless one could sit up alge they would lose the 
display, for being noctural in their habits the circus be- 

ins after dark, and is kept up till morning, as I have 
found by the condition of the room, where they had 
overturned flower pots, pulled down ¢urtains, hanging 
vines, and all movable articles within reach. 

Young skunks I have never tried to educate, but I once 
knew a man who tried it. He secured a number of 
young ones, and they were very pretty, and as playful as 
kittens. Placing them by the fire in the room where 
the family spent most of their time, in order to domesti- 
cate them, all went weli until some one accidentally 
angered or frightened one of them, which caused -such 
a disagreeable change in the atmosphere that all except 
the skunks were compelled to vacate the room until it 
could be ‘thoroughly ventilated. This led to thé final 
banishment of the pets, for the reason that they. required 
too much care to insure the safety of those who had 
them in charge. 

One of the most interesting little animals for a pet is 
the common muskrat. A friend of mine, who is very fond 
of our wild neighbors, has one that he caught when 
young and has taught him to come when called by name, 
and to follow him like a dog. It goes in bathing with 
him in the pond in summer, swimming and playing in 
the water with him until he comes out, when it follows 
him home. It makes a very neat and interesting house 
pet; so much so that my friend says his wife would not 
part with it for $50. 

He has also tried the woodchuck as a pet. It became 
quite tame, and made itself very much at home about the 
house, but when the short days in autumn came it showed 
a disposition to go to sleep; so a nice bed of straw and 
other material was placed in a box, which it examined, 
and then proceeded to add more straw and curléd up and 
went to sleep and could not be awakened; so the box and 
contents were placed in the cellar till spring, whén the 
woodchuck came out after his long sleep as bright and 
active and ready to eat clover as ever. 

Of the feathered tribe of birds of prey I have experi- 
mented with the red-tailed hawk and the great horned 
and barred owl; the last became quite tame and made 
itself very useful by catching rats and mice; but these 
carnivorous ‘birds are too bloodthirsty to be inter- 
esting as pets. 

One of the most interesting birds I ever had was a wild 

igeon that I took from the nest when I was a boy. It 
ace very tame and grew rapidly, and soon had a very 
handsome plumage. It would come when called by 

name and eat and drink from my hand, and was pre- 
vented from flying far by having the end of one of its 





wings clipped. It would be hard to find a single speci- ° 


men in our forests to-day of what was once one of the 
most beautiful of our game birds—wiped out heedlessly 
and needlessly like the buffalo by the selfishness of the 
animal man, who seems to ignore the fact that when once 
gone they are gone forever. 

Nearly all of our wild neighbors of the field and forest 
can be domesticated and educated if treated with kind- 
ness, and will be entertaining friends. I would have 
more confidence in any one who is kind to our dumb 
friends, and trust them much further, than I would those 
who treat them cruelly and torment them. 6 2 

.L. B. 





Creek will be hard to . let alone beat. Dressed for 


' little in the cafions, even above timber line. 


Big Game of the Far North. 
BY A. J. STONE. 
From the Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History. 
[Concluded from page 847.) 


‘-‘Rangifer, Genus. The Caribous.—lIt is to me a matter 
of deep regret that I cannot see in the future of the North 


“the same bright prospects for the continued existence of 


the caribou that there are for the moose, for the caribou, 
the grandest of all northern land animals, is doomed. It 
is so constituted as to render it incapable of so well 
eluding its pursuers and surviving its. enemies as the 
moose. For years it has supplied the natives of the 
North with more food than has the moose, and in addi- 
tion clothes the greater portion of the population. 

The caribou found north of latitude 56° are as yet very 
imperfectly known. I have traversed long stretches of 
country in the endeavor to learn something more of them, 
but the question now seems to me a greater problem than 
before. The country occupied by them is so large, the 
distances are so great, and the means of travel are so 
inadequate, that the task of properly tracing the dis- 
tribution and-reltaionships of these animals is a gigantic 
one. 


These animals range throughout the mainland of North 
America from about latitude 48° to the most northerly 
limits of the continent at Boothia, in latitude 72°, and they 
are found from the eastern border of Labrador west, 
through 110° of longitude to’ the extreme point of the 
Alaskan Peninsula; they inhabit the woodlands, the vast 
barren plains, and the most desolate .rock-bestrewn moun- 
tain tops. Vast droves of them [the Barren Ground 
caribou, Rangifer arcticus (Rich.)] leave the Arctic coast 
in the fall and travel south toward the timber, returning 
to the coast in the spring. This same migration occurs 
in the region to the west of the Mackenzie as well as in 
the region east of that river, and yet the herds of these 
two regions never intermingle.or come in contact with 
each other in any way. Notwithstanding this regular 
migration to and from the coast every year, as winter 
comes and goes, vast numbers never leave the coast dur- 
ing any part of the year. It has become clearly evident 
to me that the animals composing one of these herds 
are larger than those of the other herd; they also occupy 
areas widely separated, with little, if any, opportunity 
for comminngling, while other conditions tend to the de- 
velopment of distinct forms. I therefore feel safe in 
saying, after my limited personal observations, that the 
caribou are the least known of any of the more important 
North American mammals, and that they present a most 
inviting field for study, with excellent possibilities of 
ample reward for the labor expended; and I may further 
add that the time for their investigation is limited. To 
successiully prosecute such a work would necessitate the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of money, and re- 
quire a vast amount of pluck, perseverance and patience, 
and entail on the part of the explorer the endurance of 
much privation and hardship. 

On one of the charts accompanying this report [not 
here reproduced] are represented various sections of the 
country in the North most prolific in caribou life. Each 
of these large areas should be visited for the purpose of 
studying in life the different varieties of caribou inhabit- 
ing them, and numerous specimens, with complete and 
careful measurements, should be secured in order to fur- 
nish the zoologist with the means of properly investigat- 
ing these animals. 

The mighty Mackenzie seems to form, through its 
entire length, a well-defined dividing line between eastern 
and western herds—in fact, we find that at most points 
this dividing line is a broad belt of country, in places 
more than 100 miles wide. The herds that reach the 
coast in the spring, to the west and east of the Mackenzie 
Delta, never approach each other nearer than 75 miles, 
and rarely so near as this. 

West of the Mackenzie vast numbers have been slaugh- 
ered to provide the whalers wintering at Herschel Island 
with fresh meat. The natives, who are often the regular 
hunters sent from the ships, shoot them, consume the 
head, shoulders and ribs, and cache the saddles until 
thirty to fifty of them have been accumulated, when the 
ships’ sleds go out and draw them in. 

he inhabitants of Herschel Island informed me that 


the saddles procured there from the mainland generally. 


weighed about 33 pounds per saddle, while those coming 
from Richards Island, or Kittygagzyooit, to the east 
of the Mackenzie, average considerably heavier. In the 
mountains east of the Mackenzie, both south and north 
of Bear River and Great Bear Lake, there is a large kind 
of caribou which I believe to be different from any of 
the others here’ mentioned. A large form is also to ‘be 
found in the Rockies, west of the Mackenzie, which 
ranges north well into the headwaters of the Peel River. 

Again, to the north of the Porcupine, and in the 
regions of the headwaters of the Koyukuk, . Noatak, 
Kowak and Colville rivers, we also hear of large caribou. 

The large mountain caribou (Rangifer montanus, 
Seton-Thompson) taken by me in the Cassiar Moun- 
tains, September, 1897, I believe to range throughout the 
Cassiar range and to occupy a considerable territory in 
the Rockies te the east of the Cassiar Mountains, and 
it extends for a considerable distance both to the north 
and south of the latitude in which my specimens were 
taken. [ am very skeptical as to the species having ever 
extended south to within the borders of the United 
States. A quite large caribou inhabits the timbered 
slopes to the south of the Liard River, down through the 
Peace, Athabasca and Saskatchewan districts, and in 
all probability this is the animal occasionally taken in 
northern Montana and Idaho. 

The species of which I forwarded specimens to the 
American Museum of Natural History, in the fall of 
1897, occupy a habitat almost identical with that of Ovis 
stonei. They range high in the mountains, winter and 
summer; are very rarely found in timber, and feed but 
Several 
adult specimens were ‘taken and very carefully measured, 
these measurements indieating great uniformity in size. 

Hudson Bay trailers: who once occupied posts at old 
Fort Yukon and at the rts on the Porcupine 
tell me that there was’ at one’ a red caribou in the 


" mountains north of these places, and numerous Loucheux 








Indians gave me the same information, but they had not 
seen any of them for several years, and did not. believe 
that any were to be found there now. If, however, they 
ever existed, it is highly probable that some yet remain 
in the region of the headwaters of the rivers mentioned 
above, as it is a game region little disturbed by natives 
and never molested by white men. 

The color of a very young moose calf is that known 
in horses as a déep bay; at a very early age a line of dark 
hair makes its appearance along the top of the neck, 
and continuing along the back, terminates with the end 
of the tail; this rapidly becomes very prominent until 
the young moose assume very much the appearance of 
young mules, which are often marked in the same man- 
ner. As the calf begins to assume its winter coat, this 
stripe gradually loses its prominence, the entire coat be- 
coming dark. 

Caribou calves are lighter in color, the shading of red 
is not so even over the body, being lighter on the lower 
flanks and on the belly and legs, and it lacks the dark 
dorsal stripe of the moose calf. Caribou and moose 
calves are both small when first born, the moose. calf 
being especially small in proportion to the size. of its 
parents, but the calves of both grow very rapidly, far 
more rapidly than a domestic calf, in proportion to the 
size of the matured animals. 

T believe the antlers of the caribou are rather untrust- 
worthy in determining species, but I am confident that 
the average antler of the larger species is heavier than 
the average antler of the smaller species. I have seen 
numerous heads of antlers of the Barren Ground caribou 
that were very long, but they are always light and delicate 
in proportion to their length, and never have the weight 
or strength of antlers of the larger caribou of the same 
length. I have in my possession a pair of antlers from 
a large inland caribou that I believe will weigh twice as 
much as the largest pair of Barren Ground caribou 
antlers ever found. 

May 12, while skirting the west shore of Franklin Bay, 
a herd of about twenty-five head of caribou were sighted 
on the sloping mountainside inland. By the aid of my 
glasses I could make them out to be a bunch of females 
with some of the calves of the preceding year. They 
were traveling northward at a fair pace, and were among 
the advance guard to reach the coast, these animals evi- 
dently reaching Cape Bathurst by the 15th of the month. 
They were traveling pretty nearly in single file during the 
hour they were in view. 

When these animals discover the hunter or traveler 
they will generally run around him in a circle until they 
get wind of him, when they are off. But in running this 
circle, I may add that their judgment as to the distance 
a rifle ball will carry is very good. While thus circling 
around I have often been amused at the manner in 
which they carry one hind leg. A novice in the hunting 
field, after having fired a shot in their direction, would 
think that he had broken one hind leg of each member 
of the herd. 

The destruction of caribou is vastly greater among the 
Barren Ground or small caribou of the far North than 
among the larger caribou further south, and I can hardly 
agree with a well-known writer, who, after a trip down 
the Yukon on a river steamer that carried him rapidly 
through the Territory, says, “At one time huge herds of 
reindeer roamed wild over the mossy plains of Alaska. 
A time came, however, when the Eskimos grew so ‘ciy- 
ilized’ as to possess (and own) guns, the natural result 
being that the reindeer were exterminated for sport, not 
for meat.” 

Very little game do our Northern Indians or Eskimos 
kill for the sport of shooting, and with or without. modern 
firearms, these people, if left to themselves, would never 
exterminate their game, and especially is this true of the 
Eskimo. It is the presence of the white man among the 
natives that is so dangerous to such animals as the 
caribou. 

Our Northern Indians, as they formerly roamed over 
their hunting grounds, following the lakes and streams, 
lived much of the year upon fish, as they do still, al- 
though possessing firearms, and they were capable of 
making beautiful nets of the willow bark for the purpose 
of taking fish, food being thus acquired with much 
less labor than attends the hunting of large game. 

When they resort to the hunting field it is nearly always 
for the purpose of obtaining furs. The flesh of the bear, 
beaver, lynx, marmot and muskrat, with an occasional 
moose and some birds and fish, furnishes the greater part 
of their food. They formerly hunted caribou and sheep 
only in the fall, when in need of their skins for clothing, 
at which time the flesh would also be utilized. 

But now numerous trading posts must be supplied 
with both meat and skins, and the natives, while killing 
this meat for the posts, must live and support. their 
families and dogs on the same flesh, all of which greatly 
increase the slaughter of these animals. Our Eskimos 
are practically all fish eaters, and the custom has been 
for them to obtain the principal part of theit food from 
the water, killing every fall iust enough sheep and cari- 
bou, principally caribou, to provide them with clothing 
for the winter; and the possession of firearms would never 
have materially changed this, but for the fact that both 
the whales and walrus in Bering Sea waters have been 
very much reduced in numbers during the past thirty 
years by the white man, which has naturally had a ten- 
dency to take the Eskimo hunter more inland. But the 
real key to the problem of extermination of our Northern 
caribou is the demand of the white man for the 
flesh and skins of this animal. The large whaling 
fleets in Bering Straits and as far north as Point 
Barrow have created a demand for the flesh of 
the caribou, and they are slaughtered by the thousand 
for the purpose of barter. Now this demand has been 
extended by this fleet of whalers along the Arctic coast 
as far east as Cape Parry. 

One winter fifteen vessels wintered at Herschel Island, 
and I am reliably informed that these vessels each used 
from a or to 20,000 a of caribou meat, 
an aggregate of over 300,000 pounds in one winter. prin- 
cipally the'saddles. At the head of Franklin. Bay, ‘e the 


winter of 1897-98, four ships used of the s ki 
meat abotit 90,000 pounds, and at Cape Bathurst, in goe. 
uunds. 
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proclivities of our Eskimo, that exterminates these ani- 
mals, but the demand of the white man, who offers in 
trade for the meat thus obtained tea, tobacco, molasses 
and calico, 

It would be with considerable hesitation that J should 
criticise white men wintering in such high latitudes, 
and subject to frequent and at times serious ills from the 
constant use of tinned foods, for purchasing this meat 
in such quantities as they do, even though I know it 
means the speedy extinction of the caribou. 

Inland from Darnley*Bay, and on Bathurst Isthmus, 
the old stone mounds are yet in place where the Eskimos 
formerly drove and impounded the caribou, slaughter- 
ing them with bow and arrow; and to the east of the 
Mackenzie Delta, in the Rat River country, and again 
to the west of the Rocky Mouritain range, in the Bell 
River country, may be found the decaying brush fences 
between which the Loucheux tribes of Indians at one 
time, not very long ago, drove the caribou into the raw- 
hide snares set for them, thus securing them in large 
numbers. I had an opportunity of observing the remains 
of these pounds. 

Ursus richardsoni, Reid. Barren Ground Bear.—The 
Barren Ground bear is found in the hilly regions east 
and north of Great Bear Lake, in the low part of the 
Rocky Mountain range west of the Mackenzie, and 
in all probability to the Colville, and perhaps in the 
country forming the headwaters of the Peel River, and 
the upper tributaries of the Yukon, among the bald 
ridges above timber line. It shades in color from a dirty 
écru to brown, and in spring, when quite faded, at a 
distance may be mistaken for'a white bear. 

Ursus middendorfi, Merriam. Kadiak Bear.—The 
Kadiak bear inhabits the Kadiak group of islands, the 
Alaskan Peninsula, the Kenai Peninsula, the region back 
of Prince William Sound, the Sushitna and Kuik River 
regions, and the Alaskan Mountains, but I did not hear 
of their crossing this range into the interior. 

Ursus dalli, Merriam. Yakutat Bear.—This bear ap- 
pears to occupy the greater part of the coast country be- 
tween the Copper River and Lynn Channel, but evidently 
does not extend its range east of Lynn Channel, nor 
south of Chicagof Island. 

Ursus sitkensis, Merriam. Sitka Bear.—This large 
brown bear ranges well south through the Alexander 
Archipelago and into the coast range of the mainland 
to the east of these islands. The Iskoot, the largest trib- 
utary of the Stickine River, is quite noted for its numbers 
of these huge beasts; and the Indians are afraid to shoot 
them when hunting alone. 

Ursus emmonsi, Dall. Glacier Bear.—I did not hear of 
the glacier bear except in the St. Elias range of moun- 
tains, the headwaters of the Alsek, White, Tananna, Cop- 
per and Sushitna rivers. 

Ursus horribilis, Ord. Grizzly Bear.—The grizzly ap- 
pears to range throughout the entire limits of the north- 
ern Rocky Mountains, and over much of the high moun- 
tain country west of the Rockies in Alaska and British 
Columbia. 

Thalarctos maritimus, Phipps. Polar Bear.—The oc- 
currence of the Polar bear along the Arctic coast in win- 
ter is materially influenced by the proximity of open 
water, it seldom visiting land, except in the neighborhood 
of the carcass of a whale. As I saw skins of females 
taken by the Eskimos while hunting seals along the open 
water at different times during the winter, it seems prob- 
able that they do not hibernate for any considerable 
length of time. 

Lutra canadensis, Schreber. Otter.—The otter becomes 
somewhat rare in the extreme North, but is found in 
limited numbers almost to the limit of the growth of 
spruce forests. Very few of the skins taken furthest 
north by the Loucheux find their way to the furrier, as 
these people universally make them into winter caps. 

Gulo luscus, Linn. Wolverine.—The wolverine is found 
throughout the North, in timber and on the barrens, and 
I saw them far out on the ice of the deep bays along the 
coast. 

The Eskimos use every skin they kill for trimming their 
deerskin suits, and often buy them from the Indians of 
the interior for this purpose. The natives claim that the 
wolverine and wolf never meet without doing battle to 
the death, and that the wolf is not always, though gen- 
erally, victorious, 

Putorius (lutreola) vison, Schreber. American Mink.— 
The mink is taken in limited numbers along the banks of 
nearly all the wooded streams. 

Mustela americana, Turton. Marten.—The marten is 
found throughout all the timbered regions, and is the 
sreciest fur received at the most aedtindi posts of the 

udson Bay Company. It is reported as being very 
plentiful at times, but as very scarce at others, and the 
traders and natives say they die off periodically. At 

Fort McPherson the trader told me they were as numer- 

ous now as when the post was first established, fifty 

years ago. ; 

Wolves.—I found the black wolf to be very much the 
most common variety throughout the Stickine and Liard 
River countries. The black and the gray were in about 
equal numbers along the Mackenzie, and the white or 
very light gray wolf the only one to be found along the 
coast. These animals are very little hunted for their 

skins, and were it not for the fact that they so often 
kill and eat each other they would become dangerously 
numerous. 

Foxes.-—Red, cross and silver foxes are found through- 
out the mainland of the North, but the skins of these ani- 
mals in the extreme North do not have, according to mty 
observations, as perfect and beautiful coats as the animals 
living further south, The belt of country just inside 
of and following the coast range.in British Columbia, 
Northwest Territory and Alaska, is evidently the most 
prolific in these animals, and yields the largest per cent. 
of choice skins of ~~, part of the Northwest. 

The skins of the blue foxes taken along the Arctic 
coast are inferior in quality to those of the Alaskan 
Peninsula and the Pribilofs. 

Our knowledge of the foxes of the North and North- 
west is evidently very little in advance of our knowledge 
of the caribou. It is, to say the least, very imperfect. 
There are the silver-gray or black, the cross, the red, the 
blue and the white: I have heard it said by one who 

claimed to know, that the first three named were all of 
one common stock. Three years of very careful study 






and inquiry on my part in the very home of these animals 
failed to bring to light any positive proof either way, but 
I satisfied myself the anatomy of no two of these 
varieties is alike. ‘ 

The trading posts at Telegraph Creek, British Colum- 
bia, produce very mich the largest number of skins of the . 
silver, cross and red foxes of any one district in the 
North, and average yearly about 100, 500 and 2,000 skins 
of each respectively. The Liard and Mackenzie River 
districts produce very few silver foxes. Large numbers 
of white foxes are taken all through the northern Hud- 
son Bay and Arctic coast districts, but very few blue foxes 
are taken there. The Alaskan Peninsula and the Pribi- 
lofs constitute the real home of the blue foxes, and the 
skins taken there are far superior to those taken along the 
Arctic coast. 

Undoubtedly the finest red fox skins produced in 
America come from the Nushagak River region. The 
Nushagak empties into Bristol Bay, an arm of Bering 
Sea. Silver foxes placed on Afognak Island for breeding 
purposes reproduced silves foxes. 

Much additional matter gathered during my travels in 
the North bearing on this subject might be of interest, 
but would make this paper of too great length. 

Lynx canadensis, Kerr. Canada Lynx.—The Canada 
lynx is common in the Stickine and Mackenzie River 
countries, and especially abundant throughout the Liard 
River region. raders and Indians are unanimous in 
their declaration that this animal is always numerous or 
scarce, according to the number of rabbits in the country; 
that during the seasons of scarcity of rabbits, through 
death from disease or otherwise, the lynx is proportion- 
ately scarce. 





Game Bag and Gun. 


L’Homme Propose. 


“When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his mail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail.” 


It was really too bad. It was most disappointing. It 
was, in fact, a downright shame. All winter long had B. 
been looking forward to a duck shoot: by day he thought 
of it and by night he dreamed of it, as I believe. I can 
even imagine him starting up from his sleep thinking that 
the creaking of his mattress was a flight of broadbills over 
his bed. As for myself, though not quite so keen, I was 
keen enough and longed for an opportunity to get away 
from the fardels and cares of business. The opportunity 
at length arrived, so with merry heart B. and I packed our 
kits and were off for the shores of Shinnecock Bay. We 
reached there at noon on a Sunday, and there being no 
shooting to be done that day, of course we devoted our- 
selves to exploring and observing our surroundings. Our 
host (a worthy man, who has “followed the water” from 
youth) took us in charge. First he showed us his 
decoys—six geese and about twice as many ducks. These 
were kept in a pen in the open, and whenever needed 
were driven into a crate and so carted to the bay. The 
geese were of the ordinary wild variety, and it is notable 
that the markings of the male and female are exactly the 
same. This flock has been in captivity for about two 
years, but has not yet bred. Our host informed us that 
they might do so this year. One or two of them had 
grown so tame that they approached when called, and fed 
out of the hand. The ducks were a heterogeneous lot and 
call for no particular description, if I except a couple of 
beautiful mallard drakes, whose plumage glistened like 
precious stones in the sunlight: From the decoy pen 
we directed our footsteps to the bay. Here the sneak 
boats, with their grassy borders, and the battery, with 
its paraphernalia, were lying ready for business, and upon 
these our host discoursed learnedly for nearly an hour. 
Had his text been one more appropriate to the day it is 
doubtful whether B. or the writer would ‘have lent so 
willing an ear. But we were troubled by one thing. The 
weather was cold, with a high northerly wind. How long 
should we be able to stand it lying in one of those sneak 
boats out on the bay? The question troubled us, I say; 
but still we hoped that the weathet would moderate 
before morning. When we returned-to the house ‘we 
had dinner—a good, substantial Long Island dinner—then 
smoked our pipes. and read—but not for long, for the 
heat of the stove (full of burning logs) and the stillness 
all around (so unwonted to our ears) soon superinduced 
a somnolent feeling, to which we yielded ourselves up 
without a struggle. When we awoke it was evening, and 
looking out of the window I saw the sinking sun gleaming 
wildly across the bay, while the pines on a neck of land 
to the eastward were as black as ink. ‘After a short walk 
to arpuse ourselves thoroughly, we returned and had tea. 
Then more pipes and a good old sporting gossip around 
the stove with our host. If there is anything ’Gene 
doesn’t know about shore birds and the art of 
circumventing them, it isn’t much, I opine. But he’ is 
never dogmatic or disagreeably assertive, but pours ‘his 
information or yarns out of him as smoothly as oil from a 
bottle. Talking of bottles—but that is a story all by itself 
and must be reserved for the end. Well, the evening 
slipped away, and when 9 o'clock struck we decided to 
adjourn the meeting, as an-early start had to be made 
in the morning. Getting to bed we lay awake for awhile 
listening to the wind, for it had risen to a gale;.its roar 
as it passed the house was only comparable to that of 
heavy traffic in a street. “Our last aspiration ere we 
dropped to sleep was that it might die out before morning. 

Sound was our sleep, as may be imagined, and when 
I heard "Gene enter the room to call us, it seemed to me 
as if I hadn’t been to bed for more than a few hours. 

“Five o'clock,” said "Gene. drawing the blind. 

“Oh, nonsense.” said I; “it can’t be more than 1 or 2.” 

“It’s 5 all right,” answered ’Gene, adding despondently, 
“and tua colder.” 

Casting my eye toward the window I saw the dawn 

inning to break over Pine Neck—a i 





all appearances it might have been dawn, 
there was no mistake about what ’Gene said regarding 


‘ 





thé temperature,.as I observed my bfeath arising in the 
air very much like escaping steam. 
“No shooting unless the weather moderates,” was the 


up, and h our attentive host had, brought logs into 
the room dnd set. the stove a we had to break 
the ice in our pitchers to and before we were 
dressed our noses had a most unbeautiful blue tinge and 
our fingers were so numb we could hardly button our 
collars, After breakfast we lit our pipes and went out. 
The wind almost took us off our feét, and seemed ‘to be 


blowing icicles. The decoys were all lying down in‘their 
pen to keep their feet warm. Looking bayward ice was 
observed along the shores and the waters were choppy and 
sullen. ‘Gene took out his spy glass and scanned the 
scene eee but reported that he could not see the sign 
of a duck. Notwithstanding all this, B. was for venturing 
out. The penalty of being frozen stiff he regarded as a 
mere nothing, provided only he could get one shot. It 
required the serious representations of our host and his 
wife (a very intelligent woman) to dissuade him. They 
told him of people who had contracted lifelong dis- 
abilities from rash exposure on the bay. 

“Well, then,” he said, turning to me, “if there’s to be no 
shooting we’d better go home.” 

“Let us wait till to-morrow,” I answered; “we may 
get a chance to-morrow. Anyhow, the outing will do us 
good.” So we waited. 

The morrow arrived and punctually at 5 the faithful 
*Gene came to call us, bearing an armful of logs, the sight 
of which caused me to groan with disapopintment. “Still 
cold?” I queried. Worse than that; the bay was frozen 
over! When B., who occupied a connecting room, heard 
this he jumped out of bed and began pacing the floor as 
I have seen the king of beasts pace within a cage. I felt 
that it was dangerous to go near him, or even as much as 
speak to him. After a while his excess of rageful dis- 
appointment subsided and he fell into a melancholy mood, 
merely sighing and muttering, “Well, well!” 

L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose,’ True it is, indeed— 
of duck shooting as of other more important things. But 
we must never lose heart, but keep on peoposing, guided 
by our experience, however. And this is what B. amd I 
intend doing, and when we go a-duck shooting agaim it 
certainly won’t be in the month of March. 

I would end here but that I mentioned something 
about a bottle, with the promise of a story. The latter’is 
soon told. It was neither unnatural nor improvident, I 
think, that B. and I should have provided ourselves with a 
bottle of good old barley bree before starting on our ex- 
pedition. On — the home ‘of "Gene (whom we had 
not known before), B. must carry the bottle downstairs 
and set it on the parlor table’ I had cautioned him 
anee this proceeding, fearing the house (like so many 
ot those on ng Island) might prove a temperance one, 
and knowing, if so, that so open an exhibition of the 
“arch enemy” might cause a shock. My fear proved true. 
However, neither Gene nor his wife seemed to mind, but 
there was a boy in the house, and thereby hangs my tale. 
As soon as the boy caught sight of that bottle he stood 
fascinated, gazing at it as a bird is to gaze ata 
snake. And I have no doubt he expected every moment 
to see¢ blue flames and little devils issuing therefrom. 
Then-when B. and I proceeded to’help ourselves his face 
took an expression of horror and he seemed ready to 
cry out. Observing this I told B. we must endeavor there- 
after to help ourselves on the sly. But the effort. was 
vain. Whenever we touched that ‘bottle the boy was 
there. Once I made a careful survey of the premises, and 
seeing no boy, cried to B.: “Come along now; now’s 
our time!” And both of us sneaked toward the parlor 
table. But lo! no sooner were our glasses ready than the 
boy appeared, as if out of the ground. It was like con- 
science rising up to reprove. e turned away guiltily as 
we drained our glasses. It must be recorded, however, that 
the boy’s original expresion of horror gradually wore 
away, and if I were asked whether, when he grows up, he 
is likely to be a teetotal man, I should say that after his 
observing B. take a drink the chances are decidedly against 
it. Frank MOoonan. 


“Walloping the Citizens.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When in the course of human events it becomes neces- 
sary for the people of one section to wallop the citizens of 
another, a decent respect for the opinions of the whole 
community requires——.: But ‘‘what’s the use?” The 
more we write against the heartless slaughter of game 
and ornamental birds, the more persistently the selfish 
slaughterers — on their: work. But after all that may 
be said, the real head and front of the offending lies 
with those who, of all others, ought to be supplied with 
wisdom. 

Webster said to his opponents: “Old Masachusetts! 
There she stands. Look at her!” What would he say of 
her now, with a body of small-souled, low-bred lobbyists 
in the pay of a few game dealers of the same stamp, de- 
er opposing the passage of one of the most hu- 
mane and necessary measures ever submitted to a legis- 
lative — If these lobbyists are listened to by men who 
ought to be above suspicion, and their names are spread 
broadcast through the land, will suspicion be put to sleep? 
No; the country will say, “This is the work of degenerate 
Massachusetts. There she stands. Look at her!” 

There’s another State in our and glorious Union 
that is not bringing down the admiration of the world in 

wers on its head in relation to game preservation; 
but what can reasonably be expected of a State that can 
descend so low in political degradation as to'elect an Alt- 

id fori its Governor! It id not surprise me in the 
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; a beyond their capacity to 
grasp, and as their;constituents are of the same material 
they are in no danger.of oang ay votes: if they refuse 
to give the subject a moment’s thought. If I considered it 
a professional duty to.report the rascally doings of sports- 
men wio are destitute of conscience, I would make it my 
duty at the same time to whack them whenever they 
deserved it. DipyMus. 
Sr. .AuGusting, Fla. 


Gide aad. Casclens. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is an old story that “Confession is good for the soul.” 
In a January number of Forest anp STREAM, Marin 
frankly and profusely confessed that he sometimes fails 
to get lost on a hunting trip. He says: “There are some 
who may smile superciliously, and asseverate that nobody 
except a doddering imbecile ever does get lost in the 
woods.” Then fairly and squarely, he owns that he 
seldom fails to get lost. for Marin! Such blunt 
honesty as his is wholesome and refreshing. : 

If the individual who gets lost in the woods really is a 
“doddering imbecile’ (I myself am one under those con- 
ditions), then what kind of an “imbecile” must be he 
who lets off a gun prematurely? LR 

Now I have been conceited enough to imagine myself 
exceedingly careful in the handling of firearms; yet I 
must confess that on some occasions guns have had a 
ridiculous—luckily, not serious—fashion of exploding pre- 
maturely in my hands. 

I went duck shooting with Major Mather in 1898. One 
day the decoys were nicely:anchored off a rocky point, and 
we were well concealed. Presently the Major whispered: 
“Look out, Harry! <A lot of broadbills are coming.” I 
peeked cautiously. over the rocks—they were coming 
gloriously, and fully a hundred of them! My! how 
beautiful and straight they streaked it for those wooden 





lures! Now they are only 300 yards away—lI am still 
peeking. Two hundred yards—I keep an eye on them and 
reach for my gun. “Bang!” I jump—my hair jumps— 


Major jumps, and 100 broadbills point wings heavenward, 
and as they circle sharply to the east the sun’s rays touch 
their underbodies and they appear like ghosts of ducks, 
and they vanish quickly in the morning mists. Major 
gazes wistfully in the direction they have gone, then looks 
dictionaries at me. “What did you shoot at?” I smile 
like a sick monkey, and a “Major, I shot at the air.” 
They were the last broadbills we saw on the — 

One glorious fall day I was strolling leisurely through 
the woods. A pipe was in my mouth and I held a gun 
loosely under my arm. Suddenly the gun went off—a 
geyser of earth, sticks and leaves shot into the air a 

ozen feet ahead—the pipe dropped from my mouth and 
the gun turned a double somersault in the bushes back of 
me. “What a confounded fool I 2m for carrying a gun 
at full cock! I'll never do that trick again,” I vowed. 

I once sat in the kitchen of a sportsman’s camp intently 
watching the transformation of cold, soggy dough into 
light, puffy biscuit. Some one outside the building 
shouted: “Geese are flying over. Bring a gun, quick!” 
I grabbed my rifle, hurried out, slipped cartridges in the 
magazine, but when I was ready the geese were far out of 
range. Returning to the kitchen I proceeded to unload. 
I amgond I had extracted the last cartridge, but to make 
sure I pointed the muzzle well up on the wall and pulled 
the trigger. There was a flash and a crash, and as a 
bullet sped through a foot log and out into the wilderness 
the manipulator of cold dough nearly jumped over the 
stove. I confess it was rank carelessness on my part to 
take a loaded rifle into the kitchen; but I must also confess 
that others who pride themselves on their carefulness un- 
loaded their rifles in that camp regularly. I offer this, 
however, as no excuse for my own carelessness. 

Perhaps I am not discreet in making these confessions, 
but the spirit moves me and perhaps my candor may cause 
others to think: There are men of my acquaintance who, 
I am_sure, will exclaim: “What a careless man Avis is!” 
Very well,:I admit it. Now letsome of them examine 
themselves, without prejudice, thoroughly. I have noticed 
acts: of thoughtlessness in them many times—but they 
never observe it themselves. I have noticed that there are 
more men who carry a gun cocked than there are who 
don't. And I have looked into the muzzles 9f guns car- 
ried by persons walking through the brush in front of 
me—many times; and I have often heard these in- 
dividuals boast of the care exercised by themselves never 
to let the muzzle of their gun come in range of a person. 
They do just what they claim they don’t do and don’t 
know it. I am firmly convinced that a little observation 
of wnt cases will back me in this statement—just try 
it and see. 

Many a life is sacrificed through the careless handling 
of firearms, and barrels of ink are used in condemnation 
of the careless ones. Even by the most expert too much 
caution can ae be exercised in han a “Eternal 
vigi ” in fy oy may avert a horrible tragedy 
and the wreck of the life of the one who might cause it. 

Undoubtedly there are justifiable cases where in- 
. dividuals have taken human life, yet, it séems that no 
sané person with a conscience could rest easy in the 
knowledge that he had killed a man—even under the 
most justifiable circumstances. Then what must be the 
feeling of that person who knows he has killed a frien 
a compani criminal carelessness in handling 
a firearm? If a sportsman, never again could he find 
pleastire in the pursuit of those delectable pleasures con- 


nected with the handling of rifle or afield. Perhaps, 
like in some instances, with ‘treason and 
—_ his weary existence might be passed in the confines 


a madhouse. 
Fellow sportsmen, don’t say, “I am careful.” 


of us can! 


say. “I can’t be too careful.” 


' winter, and other game is also doi 


panion. Let us vow to be ever cautious while i 
from a boat or over decoys. Above all things, let us never 
carry a loaded gun into a house, whether others do so or 
not. Let us hang a notice on our rifle or shotgun saying: 
“This gut is loaded,” no matter whether it is or not. 
Who can tell but it so ony we may prevent some 
“didn’t-know-it-was-loaded fool” biowing out the brains 
of our dearest friend? Under all circumstances, and at 
all times—for our family’s sake, for our friends’ sake, 
for our own sake—let us ever exercise the greatest cau- 
tion in the. handling of firearms. 
: Wittam H. Avis. 





For pertinent and timely illustrative comment on the 
above see daily paper, any paper of any day. For ex- 
ample, here is the current New York World of May 5 
which reports from Cooperstown, N. Y., May 4: “Ralph 
Hawkins, twenty-two years old, to-day found a revolver 
which he supposed was not loaded. Turning round he 
pointed it at Jessie Betterly, who was standing in the 
doorway, and pulled the trigger. The weapon was dis- 
charged, and the ball entered Miss Betterly’s head just 
above the left eye. She has not lost consciousness, and is 
now in the hospital, where the doctors have probed for 
the bullet but cannot find it. Hawkins has been held on 
a charge of careless handling of firearms.” 


The Last Moose Kiiled in New 
York State. 


Sayre, Pa—The following letter appeared in the 
Ithaca, N. Y., Journal, and as it refers to a question that 
has been considerably discussed in Forest AND STREAM, 
and is penned by an observant, thoroughly trustworthy 
resident of the region alluded to, it may have a special 
interest for a wide circle of readers. The writer is Ezra 
Cornell, of Saranac Lake, and he says, commenting upon 
a statement that the last moose in the Adirondacks was 
killed in 1848: 

“From such information as I have from time to time 
been able to gather from old residents of this neighbor- 
hood, there is, I think, little doubt but that a moose was 
killed here in the town of North Elba, Essex county, be- 
tween 1855 and 1858—I have been unable to fix the exact 
date, but it was certainly from seven to ten years later 
than the killing of the moose in Lake Champlain. The 
moose of which I write was killed by Truman Wilds on 
land then: owned by Dyer and Wilds, now owned by 
Parkuse and Randall, on the road leading from the village 
of North Elba to Averyville. Mr. Wilds was hunting 
partridge with a double-barrel, muzzleloading shotgun. 
His first shot blinded the big animal, which made it pos- 
sible for Wilds to get in a number of more shots at short 
range, finally fetching him down. 

“Wolves lasted until a much later date—the last one 
killed in this vicinity was shot by Moses Ames near the 
road leading from Saranac Lake to Lake Placid, and about 
half-way between the two villages. That was in 1865; 
but in March, 1891, I am told that a wolf and a dog 
together drove a deer on the ice of Preston Pond and 
killed him; Preston Pond is on the boundary of Essex 
and Franklin ‘counties. This wolf, however, was not 
killed. There is probably no doubt but that the wolves 
are now entirely exterminated in this State. 

“Panthers have been seen and killed within a very short 
time, and a few probably still exist, art they too 
are practically all killed off. There are still black bear 
to be found about here—a pair of cubs being captured 
last winter within three miles of where I am now writing. 
The deer would be more plentiful than ever before if the 
present game laws were strictly enforced. There has been 
nearly, if not quite, as much “hounding” and “jacking” 
in this neighborhood during the past three seasons as 
during the three preceding, when such hunting was 
lawful.” 

The reader will notice particularly the concluding para- 
graph of Mr. Cornell’s letter relative to the enforcement 
of the game law. It bears out the conclusions given in 
these columns by Mr. Burnham upon the same question 
at issue. Mr. Cornell’s emphatic statements of the 
“hounding” and “jacking” carried on in the vicinity of 
Saranac Lake reveals a condition of things which calls for 
a remedy heroic enough in its proportion and extent to 
drive the supporters of this form of deer hunting into 
permanent retirement. M. CHILL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


From Wyoming. 

Mr. Wm. Wells, of Uinta county, Wyo., writes a 
pleasant letter which I must give at length: 

“WeELLs, Wyo.—We had a very successful season here 
last year, and nearly every one got plenty of game, though, 
of course, there was some kicking. Do you know that 
there is a great deal of difference between the average 
Englishman and American when it comes to hunting? 
Nothing seems to bother an Englishman. Cold, snow. 
bad weather, bad luck—all is taken as a'matter of course, 
and they seem to understand that game is not always 
standing around waiting to be shot. On the other hand, 
the American sportsman seems to think that bad weather 
is a sort of personal insult, and as to game seems to 
think that the guide is at fault if plenty of game is not 
seen every day. And worst of all, the American seems to 
think that two weeks is an abundance of time to get any 
and all kinds of game to be found in the Rockies. I had 
men out last fall who kicked like blazes because in a ten 
days’ trip they only got elk and antelope, and did not 
get mountain sheep, grizzlies and cougars as well. 

“The foregoing is only a little roar to relieve my mind. 
Our new game law seems to be working very well, as the 
license system provides a fund which enables the State 
to keep a large force of wardens in the field. So far as 
I know there has been very little slaughter of elk this 

: well. Elk are in- 
——- way. aes anes a winter will bn an 
awful loss from starvation, as the winter is alread: 
over 4 I think that we have at least 60,000 elle in 
northwest Wyoming and the Park, and the winter range. is 
being encroached on by ranches and cattle every’ year. 
But I suppose that the game: must. go sooner or later: 
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. that this is useless for these reasons: 





“T see that there is a movement on foot to put a close 
season on antelope and sheep for a term of years: I think 
In the first place, 
the people who kill most of the game—that is, the settlers 
—pay no attention to the game laws when it comes to a 
question of eating fresh meat or going without. Nobody 
in Wyoming pays any attention to the close season when 
meat is wanted, and public opinion on the subject is’ so 
strong that the wardens are obliged to wink at killing 
for food. Consequently, if the present law cannot be en- 
forced, what is the use of a more stringent one? Harsh 
game laws always defeat themselves, at least in a wild and 
unsettled country. I have always believed that the actual 
settlers in a country, the people who are undergoing the 
hardships of the frontier, were entitled to what game they 
need for food, and I would like to see our game laws 
recognize this principle. 

“A close season on any game in a country like this 
does not stop the killing for food purposes, and as long as 
market and hide hunting is stopped the killing for food is 
about the main cause of decrease 0. game. 

“As regards mountain sheep, the cougars kill ten for 
every one that is killed in any other manner, and the 
best way to protect the sheep would be to put a bounty on 
cougars. No one who does not live in the mountains has 
any idea of how fast these big cats are increasing, or the 
terrible ravages they make among the game. 

“It is always a wonder to me that more sportsmen 
do not come out for a winter hunt after congars, but I 
suppose that the cold and snow keep them away.” 

Mr. Wells’ remarks on killing for food are based on 
justice, and those who know much about wild countries 
will be first to admit it. As to a winter hunt for his 
cats, wouldn’t a few of us like to go at that! 


E. Hovesa. 
300 Borczg Burtp1nG, Chicago, Ill. 


Every Number from the First. 


CaLats, Me.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
subscription runs out the 18th, I inclose order for re- 
newal. It is a magazine paper of editorial- genius, and 
collects critically and appetizingly the things sportsmen, 
naturalists and ornithologists most want to know; a store- 
house of good reading, nice pictures and bright bits of 
news. I have read every number from the first, and will 
be a life subscriber, but I am getting old now—in my 
eighty-thirc year—and am journeying into the shadow; 
the roar of the ultimate river is daily growing more dis- 
tinct in my ears. Geo. A. BOARDMAN. 


I see my 


Wild Pigeons in Wisconsin. 


Green Bay, Wis., May 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Thinking it might be of some interest to your readers, 
especially the old-timers, would say that there have been 
six. or seven good-sized flocks of wild pigeons going 
north this last week, having passed over town and around 
neighboring farms. I counted nineteen pigeons in one 
flock while trout a this week, and had a good chance 
to see them, as they lit close by, and there is no mis- 
take, for they were the genuine wild pigeon. 

A. G, Hotmgs. 


Trapping on Long Island. 


A RECENT report from a Long Island’country place with- 
in fifty miles of New York counts as captured in a 
vermin trapping campaign one ’posum, twelve muskrats, 
four mink, two dogs, one cat and 126 rats, This speaks 
well for the resources of the island, and it also indicates 
in some measure what one has to contend with in an en- 
deavor to raise trout and protect the song birds. 


Quebec Game. 


AyitMER, Que., April 19—The game in my district is 
very plentiful, owing to the fact that the Hon. S 
Parent, Commisioner of Lands, Forests and Fisheries, 
placed on duty during the past winter several special 
game wardens to better enforce the game and fish laws, 
and that we had very little snow and’crust which 


ave 
the game ample chance to protect themselves from 
poachers. N CorMIER. 


The Next Best Thing. 


WALKERVILLE, Ont.—I have been a subscriber to your 
valued paper, through the news agent, for some years 
past, and look forward to its coming with the greatest 
of pleasure. As you say, “If you cannot go hunting read 
Forest AND STREAM.” That’s what I do, as I am chained 
to business. To read Forest AND S7REAM is the next best 
thing. I am particularly fond of your yachting columns, 
as that is my favorite sport. ALFRED MIERs. 


A meeting of the New York Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners and of the game protectors was held in Albany 
on Thursday of this week for the purpose of making the 
members acquainted with the force. 


Camyp-Lire Slicherings. 


Back of the Score. 


“Bears,” said the member just back from a trip. 
saw one. Wait till I tell.you: Ball, the guide, wanted to 
go and look at a bear trap before we went down the 
river, and I went along with him. He his axe and I 
carried a gun. As we came in ox of the trap there 
was the bear. ‘We've got him!’ said Ball 
the Winchester Calendar. I was raising my rifle, but Bal 
said: “Don’t shoot; he’s safe.’ We walked up close and 
the bear stood up. Ball, aimed a crack at him with the 
axe and the bear dodged one side and trotted off. H 
wasn’t. in the trap at all, and I forgot to shoot. Ball 
said—. 4.” oo 6 fad. ae 


. Never. mind.” . 
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Sea and Biver Fishing. 
Fish in the Colorade.. 


At all times of the year the water in the Colorado 
River carries enormous masses of silt, probably more than 
any other river of its size in the United States. It is so 
mud-laden that at no time, even in mid-winter, when the 
flow is reduced to a minimum, is it possible to see into the 
water, but notwithtsanding the amount of sediment car- 
ried, the river is reasonably well stocked with fish. Few 
of these, however, are really fit for the white man’s table, 
the flesh, on account of the mud and heat, being soft and 
tasteless. The market, in consequence, is extremely 
limited, the demand being wholly local. This applies to 
whites only, for with the Indians everything goes, from a 
strangled dog to a dead horse. 

The largest fish in the river is locally known as Colorado 
salmon. The largest one to come under my notice 
weighed 19 pounds, but I have been told that they are 
occasionally taken even larger. The head is of immense 
size. It will average about one-third the entire length 
of the fish, and will weigh probably as much. The flesh 
is soft, white and insipid. When hooked they show but 
little fight, and can be landed almost as easily when 
newly caught as when dead. This fact is characteristic 
of nearly every fish in the river. A small green leech, 
identified by Dr. J. Percy Moore, of Philadelphia, as be- 
longing to the genus Piscicolaria, is parasitic on this fish. 
They attach themselves to the sides of the body, usually 
back of the fins, and not unfrequently in the mouth. 
Sometimes eight or ten specimens can be taken from one 

dy. 

Another native of the river is the humpback sucker, a 
fish said to be much sought after by the Indians. They 
attain a length of about 20 inches and a weight of 5 or 6 
pounds. They are much the color of a Spanish mackerel 
and are accounted “the best fish in the river,” but just 
why I am unable to say. The flesh is perhaps a little 
firmer than in the other species, but to the average mortal 
the line of distinction is not plain. At present these fish 
are affected by disease and are dying in large numbers. 
For miles their dead bodies can be seen, belly upward, 
along the river. The cause of the epidemic is probably to 
be found in the spring rise of the river, but why I cannot 
determine. Even of that I cannot be sure, for no other 
species is affected. When examined, before death, the 
lower sides of body and sides of the tail are covered with 
raw, red blotches about % inch in diameter. When 
affected, they come to the surface of the water, move 
about as if half dead, turn over and die. 

The gamiest fish in the river is the German carp, but 
that is not saying much. Their presence here is due tc 
Government. stocking the water with them some years 
ago. They are very plentiful in the back waters of the 

Olorado, as well as in the river itself. From 5 to 6 
pounds is the average weight when full grown. During 
the spring and summer freshets the Gila Valley overflow: 
for a mile beyond the channel, and when’ these water: 
recede tons of fish are left to die and rot on the land. 
Generally the yare small, not more than’6 or 8 inches in 
length, and almost invariably the number of dead carp ex- 
ceed the others many times to one. The large fish follow the 
channel of the retreating waters, and escape with much 
less loss than do the smaller ones. Cormorants, bitterns, 
ees pelicans, buzzards and ravens have a picnic while 
it lasts. 

Within the past two years catfish have appeared in the 
Colorado, hereabouts, The town of Yuma stands in an 
angle formed by the Gila River entering the Colorado 
east of the town. It is down the Gila the catfish are said 
to have come. I was told by parties from Silver City, 
N. M., that some years since two ranchers built a reser- 
voir on Duck Creek, near that place, and that later it 
was torn out by a flood. It had been stocked with cat- 
fish, and as the creek empties into the Gila the river had 
been stocked with them almost from one end to the 
other. Be that as it may, they are here. As this river 
crosses southern Arizona from one side to-the other, much 
of its water is diverted for agricultural purposes. The 
sun and the sand generally manage to abosrb what re- 
mains long before it reaches its confluence with the 
Colorado, except during the flood periods. At such times 
it is wild and unruly and pours down its channel in 
great volumes. It was on such an occasion, during the 
spring of 1808, that the fish are said to have reached here. 
Back water from the Colorado flows into the channel of 
the Gila to a distance of about five miles, and although 
this water is apparently dead, and more than warm during 
the latter half of the summer, it seems to be a favorite 
water for catfish, carp, humpbacked suckers and bony- 
tails. The largest catfish thus far taken is said to have 
“weighed 4 pounds, but 2 to 3 pounds is about the 
ovgner- A year ago the average length did not exceed 6 
inches. 

The trimmest built fish of them all is one known as 
bony-tail. He is fashioned to make his home in the 
strongest of currents, is about 12 inches long and silver 
white in color, but, because of the almost numberless 
bones in the latter half of the body, undesirable for food. 

So far as I know, the foregoing are the only fish to be 
found hereabouts, but lower down toward the Gulf, where 
the water has a smack of the ocean, is a fisherman’s 
paradise. I have been told that all a man has to do in the 
way of fishing is to call for what he wants and get what 
he calls for. 

When other food is scarce, the Yuma Indians draw*on 
the rivers to a liberal extent, and to them everything is 
fish that comes to their nets. In other latitudes, where 
the waters are less turbid with mud than those here. to 
be expert as a fisher an Indian must be expert with a 
pat, but on the Colorado and lower Gila the work is 

one with nets. These are usually from 4 to 6 feet long 
and 2 to 3 feet wide, and ‘are held against the current by 
the fisherman with a stick at either end. He generally 
nds in the water about hip deep and waits patiently 
till ‘he feels a fish strike against the net. When ‘this 


occurs he seldom fails to'land it. If too far from the 
bank he threads it on a thong tied about his’ waist, and is 
. teady for the next comer. “Although naked, with the éx- 
ception of @ gee string, the fisherman” stands’ in the 
broiling hot sun for hours at a . No white skin 
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sionally to run up to 80 pounds in t, and is regarded 
as having some value as a food fish. Its scientific name is 
Ptychocheilus lucius, Girard. The bony-tail is known 
also as the “Gila trout.” It takes its generic name 

the river in which it lives, and is called Gila elegans, 
Baird & Girard.] 


—~ ‘An ‘Early Start. 


It was 10 o'clock, and Mr. and Mrs. Piper were closing 
the house for the night oer to going to bed. 

“It does seem to me,” Mrs. Piper was saying, per- 
suasively, “that you might get up quietly in the morning 
and make a cup of coffee for yourself, and go fishing for 
once without a hot breakfast if you must start at 4 
o'clock. , = 

“All right, all right, Mandy! Just leave a sandwich 
by my bait box. We've got a quart of the dandiest 
angle worms”—— Y s 

Tangle worms!” ejaculated Mrs. Piper. “Any one 
would think you were about twelve years old, and your 
brother David isn’t one whit better. If either of you had 
to dig potatoes a half-day you would think you were 
killed.” , 

“I reckon not, Mandy; for there are fine worms in a 
good field of potatoes.” 

“The squirmy things! Do you mean to say that you 
have a quart in that can? I believe you could be ar- 
rested for cruelty to animals.” _ 

“There’s plenty of dirt in with them. Say, Mandy, 
don’t you want me to go fishing? Because if you don’t 
I’ll dump the bait in the garden and telephone David not 
to come round.” : ; ie 

“Want you to go!” gasped Mrs. Piper. “I shall die if 
you don’t go. Besides, David’s wife said to me yesterday 
that it seemed to her she must ae some bass, for they 
had had them only nineteen times this spring.” __ 

“Sounds a little sarcastic, don’t it? Well, David has 
been fishing pretty often, that’s a fact. Can’t say as I 
blame Lecta for not seeing him off mornings. David 
never fished any when he was a boy, and he’s trying to 
make up for lost time. It’s about all the fun I get, 
Mandy. Off on the road all the time. Kind of spoils it 
if you aren’t in it. Don’t you see?” ; 

If Mrs. Piper did see she did nét say so, and Mr. Piper 
continued: 3 . 

“Now, to-morrow morning I am going to crawl out like 
a mouse about 4 o’clock. I don’t want you to stir. When 
you wake I shall be gone, and half-way up the river 
with, like enough, a string of bass.” ’ 

Mrs. Piper smiled as she prepared a sandwich and 
nade some coffee ready. “You will only have to pour 
the hot water on this, and let it. boil up, and you will 
remember to turn out the gasoline, and lock the back 
foor, and go out the front way.” 

“Yes, that’s all right, honey. I guess I have been a 
little hard on you lately. Been three times this week. But 
to-morrow we have it all planned to stop at Pettibone’s 
pasture for grasshoppers, and we have to get an early 
start,” said Mr. Piper, as he wound the alarm clock. “I 
am going to set it at 3:30.” 

“Phat will wake me all right,” said Mrs. Piper, pleas- 
antly. ‘ 

“That's so,” confessed Mr. Piper; but he knew he could 
never wake up without it. “Do you think it would if I 
put it on the floor by my side of the bed, and put. my 
coat over it? I shall wake at the slightest noise. You 
see, those grasshoppers in Pettibone’s”—— ¢ 

“Do you mean, John, that you and David are going to 
Pettibone’s pasture and catch the grasshoppers your- 
selves?” 

“Grasshoppers, my dear, are out bright and early, and 
it’s the early bird that”—— 

“I wish some early bird with a camera would catch 
you two rheumatic old fellows out in the fields at day- 
light swooping around the grass like a couple of 
children. You would make a good picture for a comic 
weekly.” : 

“What do you want to poke fun at me all the time for? 
If you wanted to go I shouldn’t say anything.” 

“If heaven spares me my senses you will never have a 
chance,” were Mrs. Piper’s last words, as she smiled her- 
self to ‘sleep. . 

Promptly at 3.30 the muffled whir that was to break 
Mr. Piper’s slumbers broke also upon Mrs. Piper’s 
dreams, but she maintained a resolute calm in order to 
watch. his heroic departure. 

Mr. Piper’s exit from the bed was certainly a master- 
piece that any well-regulated family of rodents might be 
proud to call their own, but his subsequent career re- 
minded the sleeping Mrs. Piper of the conduct of a 
certain fox terrier, which seemed to never allow anything 
to escape its notice. Mr. Piper missed nothing. The 
bureau drawers and the closet doors bore testimony to 
his scrutiny. His clothing was all in its proper place. 
but he stirred up everything thoroughly before he found 
things. Mrs. Piper gave a little scream—it was 
when he opened her box of ri the scream 
blended into a yawn as she discovered that Mr. Piper 
was at a eeahennins : 

Then the telephone rang: 

“Hello!” called Mr. Piper.. ‘ 

“Yes, up and dressed. Going to get my own breakfast. 
Had yours? ‘ 

“No; but I thought she better sleep this morning. 

“Yes. Say, David, what did we do with those grass- 
hopver nets we made two years ago? - 

“Well, I'l look round a little; guess I'll find ‘em all 


t. 
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‘of a half-hour. 
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Mr. Piper had evidently started the gasoline and left the 


the ki 
comes ier Sou Penar Aeereta to eat. The terrier 
and Mr. Piper kept up an animated understanding until 
both had finished 2 Mr. Piper tip- 
toed himself into the bedroom, 

“Mandy!” he said, gently and apologetically, “can you 
tell me where to find those nets?” 

“Yes, dear; in the loft over the ‘chi coop.” 

“Having good sleep? soery I had to disturb you.” 

Evidently the net was found, and a search for a,certain 
pair of fingerless gloves was instituted. 

“John,” says a sleepy voice from the bed, “look in 
the left-hand corner of the upper drawer of your 
chiffonier.” 


“How did she ever know what I wanted,” pondered 
Mr. Piper. 

Ten trips to the barn, two up stairs and three times to 
the telephone, and Mr. Piper. was ready to start. He 
comes to the bedside and kisses Mrs. Piper. 

“Good-by, dear. Don’t get up until you are ready.” 

But Mrs. Piper does get up as soon as the front door 
is closed. She calls after him because he has forgotten 
his sandwich and minnie bucket.. He had not forgotten 
the box of bait. David waves his hat, and Mr. Piper 
drives over the curbing, giving the wagon a jostle and 
een but what do they care?—two old boys going 

shing. 

The gasoline burned and the back door was unlocked. 
The fox terrier was peering into the open refrigerator 
quite undecided whether or not to make, a dive. 

Gone all day. What did they get? Three small bass 
and an eel. F..L. W. 


Boardman Fish and Fish Stories. 


Traverse City, Mich., May 2—The opening of the 
trout season found me “chained to business,” and the 
best I could do was to go down town in the evening and 
listen to the tales that were told. 

The day was rather cold, and the most of the 
catches were made in the small streams. Baskets of from 
forty to eighty were reported, the best being one of sixteen 
fish, weighing together 8 pounds, taken in a small mill 
pond two miles to the eastward. The river furnished no 
fish to those who took no bait and put their hopes in flies. 
The largest fish brought in weighed in the neighborhood 
of 4 pounds. There were a dozen of more good fish 
taken right in town, one weighing 2 pounds. 

I set up my ¢asting rod, and stepping out on the street 
made a few casts with a sinker for bait, succeeded in con- 
necting with several telephone wires and other like de- 
vices, gave it up and went back to work. 
ot haxing. pA esas Kanie own to-relate : in- 
close a clipping from the Daily e, giving some of the 
tales that were told. The Mark Catan wihoue Mr.. Carver 
mentions is the very energetic local un warden. 

: . E. Montacue. 

The report sent by Mr. Montague reads: 

With two fishing streams yet to hear from -it_is: esti- 
mated that the amount of trout caught yesterday totalled 

789% pounds, besides a ¥%-pound trout that Archie 
Cameron threw back into the brook at Williamsburg. 
This is considered the high-water mark, and it will prob- 
ably never be excelled in the history of this region for a 
single day’s catch. 

he stories that are told by the returning fishermen 
are, of course, rather tall. Some of them sound strikingly 
similar to stories told by the same people other years. 
That is one nice thing about a fish story, you can. ad- 
vance it from season to season, and it never: gets old. 
Some of the stories, of course, haven't to do with this 
year’s catch. It is pardonable if the reminiscent flavor 
creeps in at this time, for probably no man yesterday 
made anything like the catch he did at some time in his 
career. The longer he fishes the longer grows that long — 
fish he caught clear back in the vista of the years, before 
any of his present friends knew him and about which he 
can lie with impunity, for nobody can dispute him, nor 
nobody ever saw the fish—including himself. 

Away back in 1861 Prof. Horst did his first fishing. “I 
remember the place well,” said he this morning, regaling 
a party of friends. “It was just outside of Stockboine 
It was.a warm, pleasant first of May, and there are no 
game wardens in Stockholm anyway. A of - 
went out back of the Government buildings to Ash in a 
little stream which dries up in August. I just made 
a very difficult cast, missing the dome of the war depart- 
ment building by a narrow quarter of an inch, when— 
br-r-r went my reel. I knew it was no common fish and 
let my line out full length and then ran after it, knocking 
down an apple woman and jumping between the wheels of 
a moving van. Well, to make a long story short, I landed 
the fellow opposite the treasury department building. 
It was a 50-pound sturgeon, as sire as your lifé. How 

got into that stream between all those Government 
buildings and how he had room to propel -himself in .a 
3-inch depth of water has been the m 
since. He probably ctept in 
night, and in the i 
the creek on up to 

One of 
was 
he i 
“T will now,” said he, 

emphasis on the 












eae ‘him. 5 ae erate eae 
or into stream. 
the water than the eye of the chief began to glow with 
that light which comes into the eyes-of the true sportsman 
when he gets an:uncommon bite. ‘ Ge en, after five 
minutes’ of the quickest work ‘I ever saw in all my 
fishing experience, the chief landed his catch. It was a 
muskalonge and ‘weighed”——__ “ ; 
“Wait a minute,” said Ald. Faatings you needn’t tell 
the weight of that’ fish, for) id tell t and 
we'd believe you. That was the beautiful about 
your fish story. You led up to the weight so grandly 
that the weight was really of no importance when you 
got to it. It could have been 50 pounds, 112 pounds or 
516 pounds, and not a one of us would think of looking 
upon the figure as being a little stretched. Much depends 
upon the way you land your fish story. For instance, if 
you had suggested a k instead of an anchor you 
might have overstepped the credulous in the weight matter 
when you got to it. As it was’—— é 
But just at that moment Mr. Holden said he would tell 
a true story about his friend, Orrie Moffatt. “This is no 
ancient tale, This happened yesterday,” said Mr. Holden, 
with withering glance in turn at Prof. Horst and Mr. 
Carver. “You know, Orrie, Archie Cameron, Mr. Ott 
and myself went out to Williamsburg night before last. 
We didn’t expect to return until t y, but we had to 
come back last night. You see, it was this way: We 
didn’t all want to be bothered with’ the bait, so we decided 
that Mr. Moffatt being an astute politician usually kept his 
mouth shut, so we common consent appoin him 
bait carrier. It all went very well and Orrie never said 
a word, Just as we had planned, until we climbed a rail 
fence. In getting over he struck his knee-cap on the 
top rail and in “the moment of*pain that followed he 
hollered “ouch,” drew in his breath suddenly’and swal- 
lowed the bait. We had to come” and’ just as Mr. 
Ott had found a hole wheré he had taken out nine before 
the worm was all off his hook.” 
The session then adjourned. 





Fredo Bechtel, of Traverse City, has lost two trout out 
of his aquarium. The death of the famous rainbow “Big 
Boy” removes probably the largest captive trout in this 
section, if not in the State. Before taken sick about a 
week ago the trout weighed about 7% pounds, and after 
its death weighed over 6. Mr. Bechtel caught the trout 
about three years ago, and it had always been in good 
health until about a week ago. This: big fellow made a 
great fuss while sick and would splash the water of the 
aquarium into foam. He cracked the glass and threshed 
the tile which was piled up in the bottom until it all lay 
in different places. Both trout seemed to be similar] 
affected, and it is feared others in the aquarium will 
die too. ¥ : 


4 ‘ * é 
Spring Prospects in Canada. 

THE receipt of more than the usual number of inquiries 
concerning the spring) prospects’for angling in northern 
Canada sétins to, foretell .a é influx of. visiting 

_ anglers, when the season opens. It was quite late this 
year when the snow began to disappear, and though the 
thaw. was a-rapid one, it was not till the last week of 
April that it had all gone from the back streets of the 
city. Looking out from the heights of the city to-day 
(May 4) there are still to be seen streaks of snow in 
the outlying country districts, marking the location of the 
heaviest winter drifts. The streams were clear of ice 
about as early as usual this spring, though it was not 
until the last few.days of April that navigation was 
opened on the St. Lawrence between Montreal and 
Quebec. From the latter port to the sea the river is, of 
course, open all the year round. . 

On the lakes the ice was thicker than usual last winter. 
This is due to the fact that there were a succession of hard 
frosts before much snow fell, consequently the ice on 
some of the northern lakes was from 2 to 3 feet deep. 
Not.much of it has disappeared. thus far, though I 
believe it has gone, or is about going from Lakes St. 

oseph, St. Charles and Beauport. On most of the other 
akes it is covered with water. 

There is not, therefore, much reason to apprehend that 
the opening of the fly-fishing,;season will vary much this 
year from that of other springs. On the average, perhaps, 
the ice leaves the lakes earlier than it is doing this year, 
but the temperature of both air and water is likely to be 
high enough to permit of successful surface fishing for 
trout by the 2oth if not by the 17th of the present. month. 
There is sometimes a little good fly-fishing here almost 
immediately after the ice goes down, say from the sth to 
roth of May, and sometimes earlier, but it seldom lasts 
more than a day or two, and usually falls off for a week 
before it s really .g 

io i ly to attract fewer anglers from the 

States this year t on account of the 

sport last year, due apparently to 





a decrease in the supply of. fish, supposed to be 
caused by netting, illegal orale and we ttehing, The 
authorities seem’ quite the 
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New. England. Early . Fishing. 
Boston, May 4.—The fishing season is on, though the 
Takes and ponds are not all clear, the best of them being 
ipe bound. Never has the interest ‘in this section 
ater, sportsmen setting the time for their departure to 
ne or New Hampshire waters, and going, whether the 
ace, is out or not. Cold weather and’ high winds have 


troubled: them, and now they write’those: who have not 


been carried off by the spring fishing fever, to. wait a few 
days ‘longer till the ice has been gone a week or ten 
ar Such advice is certainly good, but it is only the 
old-stager that can keep the fishing fever down. to reason. 

Harmony Lake (formerly Moose Pond), Hartland, Me., 
cleared of ice Wednesday, and ‘a fishing party is being 
made up for that lake. It is likely to include John G. 
Wright, of Boston, who has taken great interest in re- 
stocking that lake, a beautiful sheet of water in southern 
Somerset county.., Doubtless Fish Commisioner H. O. 
Stanley will be with the party, by invitation, and possibly 
Commisioners Carleton and Oak. Salmon were put in 
several years ago, and Mr. Wright and Commissioner 
Stanley are satisfied that there are some large ones there. 
Mr. Stanley is much pleased with his fishing trip to 
Swan Lake, near Belfast, Me., soon after the ice departed. 
By his party thirty fish were taken, running from 2%4 
pounds to over 5 pounds. A large percentage. of the fish 
were salmon. This is all the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that no salmon were in that lake whatever 
up to a few years ago, and that even the beautiful brook 
trout, for which the lake is now celebrated, were scarcely 
known there till unearthed by Commissioner Stanley 
and his friend H. B. Hazeltine. Not quite as good suc- 
cess did Mr. Stanley have at Lake Auburn, one day this 
week. He trolled all day without a single salmon strike. 
There were about thirty boats on the lake that 
day, and only five or six fish were taken. Some 
pretty good catches have been made there, however. 
Mr. Geldhill has taken a salmon of 4 pounds. Mr. G. V. 
‘Turgeon and James Tracey are crédited with several 
“square-tail” trout, Forty éhou are frequently out in a 
single day there. D. H. Smith brings back to Boston a 
salmon of 6 pounds, caught at Lake Auburn. Cobbossee- 
contee fishermen are making good catches. Sewall Web- 
ster, a boy of eight, caught two large trout the other day, 
one of 3 pounds and the other 4 pounds. O. B. Peckham 
and B, E. Getchell each got a trout of 314 pounds. E. P. 
Smart and Charles Tibbetts have caught four trout from 
2 pounds to 5% pounds. At Maranacook Lake some 
good trout are being taken. At Great Pond good catches 
are being made. Dr. E. L. Jones owns a cottage there. 
With Mrs. Jones and their boy he was out on the lake 
soon after the ice went out, when the boy caught a trout. 
which was found to contain two infant white perch and 
twenty-two voung black bass; twenty-five fish lagded at 
one cast! Who says that a trout is not a gormand? 

From Kineo, Moosehead Lake, comes the report to the 
daily papers that thousands of small trout are being de- 
stroyed in Tomhegan Stream by dynamite, used by lum- 
bermen to break up the ice. : 

Fishing parties are now in order, so far as the ice is 
out of the trout and salmon lakes. Several Boston mer- 
chants are off for Grand Lake and the lakes of that 
chain. H. L. Buss, D. J, Puffer, J. E. Gates, of Boston, 
and F. E. Bailey, of Lowell, left for the Grand@ Lake region 
Friday. They will fish Junior Lake chiefly. Jacob P. 
Bates and J. T. Winch started for Grand Lake to-day. 
Sunapee and Newfound lakes, in New Hampshire, are 
also being well patronized by Boston fishermen. W. H. 
Holden, of Leominster; Mr. Watson, of Leicester, and 
W. R. Davis, of Newton, left for Sunapee Friday. T. 
J. McDonald, Dr. G. C. Bates, James S$. Hanson and 
Albert K. Morton, are off for Newfound Lake fora week’s 
fishing. A Bristol, N. H., report says that the first fishing of 
any comeeqoance was done:at Newfound Lake Saturday. 
A: G. ‘Dolloff and F, H. Fleer landed three trout of an 
average weight of 4 pounds. C. E. Rounds took a salmon 
of 3% pounds. Bert Cate took a trout of 4 pounds; P. 
E. Hancock and Mr. Sanderson, three salmon of 5, 5% 
and 9 pounds; A. E. Clark, a trout of 6 pounds; T. J. 
McDonald, a trout of 644 pounds; Dr. G. C. Bates, two 
salmon of 3 pounds each; Winthrop Parker, two salmon 
of 3 and 3% pounds; Dr, G. H. W. Williams, two salmon 
of 24% pounds each; James S. Hanson, two trout of 6% 
and 8% pounds; A. C.. Sanderson, two salmon of 5% 
and 9 pounds. ' 

A number of Calais, Me., fishermen were off for Grand 
Lake as soon as the ice was out, but so far the: fishing 
has been poor, with very high winds and cold ‘weather. 
A special from Calais says that P. O. Vickery, of Augusta, 
has taken six salmon of good size. G. H. Varney and 
Clark Reynolds, fishing on Moosehorn Stream and Moose- 
horn Rips, caught twenty large trout one day last week. 

Parties are in order for Lake Winnepesaukee. A party 
of five Boston merchants left for that lake Friday. The 
names are Felix Tausig, S. L.'Lehtberger, Jacob Acker- 
man, Max Bremmel and Louis Wotmser. Saturday was 
cold with a high wind from the northwest, and nothing 
cquid be done on the lake. Hence, one day was lost to the 
party, and they can be away but a few days. J. M. Cotton 
and-a party from Ashland have taken a good string, six 
trout,- the Jatgest of 934 pounds, the smallest of 3% 
pounds. On Winnesquam Bert: Emery has‘ taken two 
trout of 3 pounds and 6 pounds, and:a salmon of 3 pounds. 
In Meredith Bay Oliver Woodman has ‘secured’ a trout of 
5% pounds. -Hetbert- and ‘John Morrison have made a 
catch of) four: trout, the: largest weighing 6 pounds. 
Trolling opposite Weiss. a party of New York fishermen 
caught, -W. ,‘ three: trout,. the largest. over -8 
pounds, A Me report says‘ that W. S. Ctuse, of 
Danvers;-H. S. “of Boston, and J. M. Cotton, 








‘of Ashland, have killed eight trout in one afternoon, the 
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as taken three trout of 4, 634 and 7% pounds. Hen 
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From Bangor, Me., comes the report that the salmon 
anglers gét ‘anothtr ‘start at’ the big pool last Sunday ; 
Thomas Canning, a local angler, landing a salmon of 
20 pounds. This started all the other fishermen, and on 
Monday the pool was covered with boats, but only two 
fish were landed, however. They were.good ones, about 
as. large as.that of Mr, Canning’s. No fish are reported 


since, and the season is counted a very poor one. 
At this writing the ice is not out of Moosehead nor the 
: Rangeleys, though it may go any hour. A. Moosehead 


dispatch says that the ice at the shores is broken up, and 
guides are betting that the lake will clear to-day, Monday. 
Capt. F, C. Barker writes from Bemis under date of Ma 

: “The ice is rapidly getting shaky, and this week will 
finish it if.the.sun ‘and wind continue to get in their good 
work.” But there has been one cold day since that letter 
was written. ' No. doubt Moosehead and: the Rangeleys 
will be clear before this reaches the readers of Forest AND 

M. Then. the New England fishing season of 1900 
will be fully open. 

At a-special meeting of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association, Wednesday, it was. stated 
that .House Bill No. 1203, prohibiting the killing of 
partridge and woodcock, except between Oct, 1. and; Dec. 
1, and prohibiting the sale of these birds at all seasons, 
would soon reach the Senate. Mr. Bennet told me. the 
other day that-he did not believe the marketmen would 
further oppose such a bill. 

The ice is out of Webb Lake, Weld, Me., and on Tues- 
day, May 1, seventy-five trout and salmon were taken, the 
largerest weighing 3 pounds. SPECIAL, 


Trowt, Systems and Trout Manners. 


New Yorx.—I am a fly-fisherman, Ergo, I ama fly 
man, No-Roman ever asserted with more pride that he 
was a Roman citizen than do I that I ama fly-fisherman. 
More. I wish to. be up-to-date, and if I can make my 
readers believe it, I am ahead of date. 

In casting the fly for many years in proper season, I 
have followed the good old manner which, governed the 
taking of trout; yet this is an age of progress. What we 
old-timers lacked was system. Art had no substantial 
place in trout fishing. Art was old-fashioned. Art did 
well enough for him who governed his sport by the 
exigencies of the occasion. It was well enough to be 
able to artfully circumvent the wily trout, but art was 
crude. Art is art, but lo! art isn’t system. We needed 
system. 

We may suppose that the spaces above the earth are as 
full of systems as they are full of lectricity:; To pick the 
right system out of such profusion required a man with a 
high system of his own; it would be wrong to call it 
art. Presto! It was done, and we have the ,“Taylor 
system” of catching trout with the fly. 

System is much higher ‘in merit than art. A tailor will 
make a suit of clothes by a system. A sculptor will make 
a beautiful statue by the powers of -his genius,. but lo! 
the system is superior to the art. 

The Taylor system set forth in full is clear to any ore. 
Definition: “Is really only an independent discovery, 
with local variations and improvements of the old dry 
fly art. Some men have known all about it for yeats; 
ethers poch-poohed at it. Some can work it, and others 
think no cne else ever did.” 

But nature was not kind to me. I can’t understand 
the foregoing abstruse distinctions. Therefore I ask 
some questions.’ How is the Taylor system “really only 
an independent discovery,” when it is “with local varia- 
tions and improvement of the old dry fly art”? If it is 
of the “old dry fly art,” whereabouts does Mr. Taylor 
come in as an independent discoverer? 

“Some men have known all about it for years,” naively 
declares your correspondent. Again, where then does 
Mr. Taylor come in as an “independent discoverer”? 
If he is an “independent discoverer,” what merit is there 
in discovering that which some men have known all 
about for years? What merit is there in discovering the 
man who discovered the discovered? 

I did not know what the term “system” meant as ap- 
plied to catching trout with the fly. It seemed to me 
that there could be no system in 2 matter in which there | 
was a disagreement between and man and fish; in a 
matter in which the man was working largely on chance; 
in a matter in which the fish was at liberty to act as it 
pleased. Then I bethought me of Webster, and it is all 
now clear. He says: “System, 3. Regular method or 
order; formal arrangement; plan; as, to have a system 
in one’s business.” 

Then I looked up the word “manner,” and Webstet, in 
his system of definition, says: “Manner, 1. Mode of 
action; way of performing or effecting anything; method; 
style; form; fashion.” 

However, all honor to the “Taylor system,” not for- 
getting that large and unknowable’ class, namely, sorne 
men whg have known all about it for years.’ 

Down with the art! Eheu! Op Foey. 


. 





| ‘The Small Salt-Water Fish. 


Perth Ampoy, N. J.,. May 5.—Editor Forest. and 
Stream: Cannot you use your influence.to curb the de- 
struction of young fish in our waters?. Why do not the 
Commissioners of both New York and New Jersey pool 
their issues and ‘do something? -In:this town, within a 
week, I haye seen for sale striped, bass of .5, inches, 
flounders of the same length, and expect, to see Jobsters 
of 7 inches sold here in the streets as-they. were sold last 
year. Ris shale nteneet you, since one of the fishermen 
told me that-they all came fromthe creek sear. Prince’s 
Bay, N: Y.where so many were planted, The ‘hard 
clams. are, delivered frequently of.1 inch largest diam- 
eter. . Are there any game wardens whose bus it is to 
ae to such t or are they_all alike willing to use 
theit influence to help their ‘friends. stock. priy: ds 
and streams at public expense, and $n the bey’ 63 
steam yacht duck shooting? _PRo Bono Pustico.’ 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Michigan Notes. 

Alpena has trout anglers, as might very well happen, 
and it seems that they go fishing and have good 
luck. The-local paper has the following the 
trout a of Alpena citizens: ; . 

Burt Turnbull, John Corbin, Richard Legatzki, Ed 
McGee and McKim took the south train to-day 
for a fishing trip. 

oS Morse, Jr., Dr. Godfrey, Dr. Cameron and 
H. F. Wilson arrived home from a two days’ eo 
along the Little Wolf last night. They claim 400 
trout. . 

Aldermen Wyman and McGregor and Dr. Carr are 
home from a day’s fishing at the Upper South. Dr. Carr 
was sick all day, Alderman McGregor fell into the water, 
but Alderman Wyman caught 100 brook trout and was 
generous, so that each of them had enough to take home. 

Warden Morse, of Michigan, is making a good record in 
his work. His department investigated 184 cases in April 
and secured 64 convictions; fines collected, $734.88. ith 
seasonable weather a good increase in the game and game 
birds is expected. 


Death of Jas. Slocum. 


One of the best known figures of the St. Clair Flats 
cotntry passed away this week at Detroit. Jas. Slocum 
had for many years been manager of the Star Island 
House on the Flats, which was annually visited by thou- 
sands of sportsmen from all over the country, especially 
from the South. Mr. Slocum was a gentl and a 
sportsman, and was loved by all who knew He was 
sixty-one years of age. e was born at TfOy, N. Y., 
moved to Wisconsin’: when a young man, and enlisted 
in a Wisconsin regiment for the Civil War. When he 
took the Star Island House it was one of two houses then 
to be seen in all that country now occupied by the Venice 
of America. Since then it has been intimately connected 
with the history of that unique region, and its proprietor 
will be keenly missed by many who knew him in the past. 


Death on The Flats. 


Mr. Chas. Feckler, of Detroit, while out in a boat on the 
St. Clair Flats this week, undertook to draw a gun to- 
ward himself, holding the gun by the muzzle. The ham- 
mer caught, the gun was discharged, and Mr. Feckler 
receiving the charge in his side, fell and died almost in- 
stantly. It is the old, sad story, and the painful fruit of 
the violation of the commandment of never allowing a 
gun to point toward any human being at any time. 


Around Chicago. 

State Game Commissioner Harry Loveday tells me that 
the new Illinois non-resident license law is working 
mighty well, and has been of the greatest value to him in 
his labors, as it has thus far produced over $3,000 in cash 
from non-resident shooters who have taken out licenses 
in this State. Mr. Loveday does not pretend to say that 
there have been no evasions of the law, but simply says 
that it is good anyhow, and ‘will be especially good should 
the State ever pass a law requiring every shooter, resident 
or not, to carry a license with him in the field. This he 
thinks would prevent outside shooters from posing as 
residents. 

Mr. Loveday says that he has secured, at last reports, 
12§ convictions under the new law, and reports ee 
in show. about four convictions daily. He caught 
Wiegard, of St.Louis, without a shooting license, and he 
was fined. Max L. Wolf, of 122 Clark street, this city, 
sold ducks after the season, and was fined $15 and 
costs recently. S. Dempster, of Forty-third street, was 
fined an equal amount. Warden Ratto complained in 
each case. Moses Ligelman, of Newton, IIl., served illegal 
quail at his hotel. It cost him $75, with costs. Mr. Jas. 
Woodall, of Jasper county, for a similar offense was 
fined $100 and costs. Both the above are very penitent. 

Mr. Loveday ought by this time to be a bit hardened in 
his business of seizing all kinds of unseasonable game, 
but this week he got a case which caused him the greatest 
indignation. He caught on South Water street a box of 
game shipped in from a Nebraska town, and it contained 
the strange assortment of plover, teal, quail and prairie 
chickens. Think of killing quail for market in the 
spring! Think of shooting down the noble prairie grouse 
while on the booming grounds and in the love dance of 
springtime! The man who will do that must be pretty 
low, and the man who will buy such game is not any 
better. Some of the prairie chickens were hens, and 
their breasts were naked, and they were unfit for food, of 
course. It is no wonder the warden was angry, no wonder 
that anybody with any a or any compassion 
should join him in his anger. hat is Nebraska doing 
out there, and why-can she not stop this sort of, thing by 
stopping all shipments of her game? It is the market 
which makes the temptation. 


Kinne Creek. 


Kinne Creek Club, of Michigan, whose membership is 
mostly made up in Detroit and Saginaw, had a very suc- 
cessful opening day last Tuesday, the take of trout 
being fully up to the average. 


Chicago Bass and Trost. 


Our Chicago folk are going out all the time now after 
bass, and the fish are rising in the Fox Lake Chain, as 
well as in prolific Cedar 
big catches were reported Jast week. Mr. Edward G. Tay- 
lor, of the Taylor ares. Sepast for the Prairie River, 
and others are to join soon, possibly Chas. Antoine 
this coming week. No very extraordinary takes of trout 

recorded. The trout exodus to Michigan, 







of Indiana, where the first ~ 


“San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 





MEDAL contests, series 1900; contest No. 6, held at Stow 
Lake, April 28. Wind, southwest, gusty; weather, damp 
and col ; ' 

E Event E 
No.i, No.2, No. 4, 
Accuracy, ——— -Event No. 8————_Lure 
Feet. Petcent. Acc.% Del. ¢ Nets Castings 
Battu 6 9.8 8 60 4 70.1 
Brooks 73 73.8 59.2 68.11 65.3 
Brotherton 78.8 & 65.10 %.11 91 
verett 99.4 7 9 5 
ett 87.4 89.8 74.2 $1.11 96:2 
Muller 92.4 87 73.4 80.2 be 
Mansfield 92 2.8 0.10 81.9 9.1 
sae cbbetebe 92 91 67.6 79.8 59.1 
Young 2.8 9.8 74.2 88.6 re 


{udges, Everett, Muller, Lovett; referee, ‘Mansfield. 
edal contests, series 1900; contest No. 6, held at Stow 
Lake, April 29. Wind, southwest; weather, fair. 


77 84 66.8 75.4 62.3 

Brooks ......+« 77.4 78.4 0.” 69.7 80.3 
Brotherton ..... 104 as 7.4 61.8 70.6 83 
Daverkosen 12 84.4 $8.8 70.10 79.9 80 
Everett ......... 86.8 89 73.4 81.2 =. 
Foulks .......+. 82 81 90.8 5.10 73.3 os 
Haight ........ 84 89 81 66.8 73.10 a 

RUE icevedcee 90 89 88.4 70 79.2 YS 
Sree %4.8 Re 65 75.6 59 

VEE os rccdeee 89.8 92.8 70 81.4 91.2 | 
Mansfield ..... ... 91.4 86 78.4 82.2 84.4 
H F Mauller.... 100 91.8 87 70.10 78.11 53 
Stratton ....... 86 83 66.8 74.10 68.3 
Young ......... 84 91.4 90.8 76.10 83.3 é 


Judges, Lovett, Muller, Daverkosen; referee, Mansfield ; 
clerk, Huyc’ ” 





Pennsylvania Streams. 


Sayre, Pa.—Clinton Swain tells me that a fortnight 
ago he was down in the Monroeton country mentioned in 
my item in last week’s Forest AND STREAM, and in four- 
teen hours’ angling took 183 trout from the Level Branch 
and Rights Creek streams. Swain is the owner of a 
farm located along Level Branch and has just left Sayre 
to begin anew rural life. He declares that he is to hence- 
forth dig the ground up some, “eat the fruit of the vine,” 
catch trout, hear the grouse drum and live to the age of 
the ancient wise men. The country down there is very 
much cut up with small trout streams that go brawling 
to larger waters, and while the angling is hard work, it 
affords the experienced fisherman able to be mauled about 
roughly some inspiring creels. 

To members of the glorious Forest anp Stream family 
who wish to visit the streams referred to, we may ad- 
vise thus: Towanda may be reached over the main line 
of the Lehigh Valley R. R. Then either drive to Weston 

tion, due west from Towanda, or take train over the 
Berkley R. R. to the above point. Level Branch and 
Rights Creek may be reached at Wide Crossing, one mile 
south of Weston. Other fruitful streams criss-cross this 
immediate country, so the angler is pretty certain to find 
trout. Swain can be found on Level Branch, and as he 
knows the country thoroughly, and will leave the plow 
standing in the furrow any time to go fishing, he might 
be a good man for the stranger to swap a with. 
, . Cam 


New Jersey Coast Fishing. 


Assury PaArK, N: J., May 4.—The present week has 
devel remarkable interest in the movements of our 
coast fishes. While but two bass have been taken on the 
hook so far as I can learn, many have been secured in the 
nets at Barnegat Inlet and other more southern points. 
Weakfish, kingfish, sea bass and plaice have been taken at 
Elberon in the pound nets there, and what is most re- 
markable, four Spanish mackerel were taken at Bradley 
Beach on Tuesday. This is the earliest date I ever knew 
the latter variety to be taken in these watets. Bluefish, 
too, are in evidence at sea, 190 being taken by one boat 
early in the week. Off shore fishermen say the ocean is 
fairly swarming with menhaden, and that fact no doubt 
accounts for the presence thus early of the blues. I saw 
some splendid. specimens of kingfish from Cape May in 
the Philadelphia markets the present week, and they 
should be ready for the hook here within the next fort- 
night. Our early fishing, however, very much depends 
on the currents. Anomalous as it may appear, it is, how- 
ever, an indisputable fact that a current from the south 
brings icy temperature, while from the north the exact 
opposite is the case. The pickerel season opened on the 
1st, and alléthe lakes are giving good accotnts. much 
above the average. the fish having apparently wintered 
well and being in fine condition. Leonarp Hutt. 





Lake Champlain Smelts and Ice Fish. 


Trconperoca, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
note Mr. B. Harry Morse’s récent communication about 
“Smelts or Ice Fish in Lake Champlain.” 
resident of Essex-on-Lake Champlain, I have caught sev- 
eral thousand smelts, but never one ice fish (according to 
local name). The larger:ones were caught in deep water, 
say 40 to 60 feet; some''weighed 14 to 16 ounces. Ice 
fishing, I think, is father to the name of ice fish, although 
I have ew caught yellow perch and bluefish from 
the same hole. I have also caught smelts in summer. My 
impression is that great mgmbers remain in the lake, but 
do not take bait, as there is so much other 

water 






















Che Bennel. 


: ; FIELD TRIALS. 
Nov. 13. Ont.— annual field trials of the 1n- 
ternational Heid rl Club. .W, B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. , 
ov. 18.— . C.—Eastern F! Trials Club’s twenty- 
a S. C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hi 
‘onn. 








Duke. 


Last fall he was a long, lanky fox hound pup of ten 
months. There was a suspicion of something else besides 
hound about him which it would have been disparaging 
to his mother to mention. But he was a handsome dog 
with a delightful disposition, and his pleasant ways won 
a he ‘became mine. i 

: ring the first month of his speconticcslip he showed 
little disposition to interest himself in tracks. His greatest 


delight was to lie among the dead leaves chew 
sticks, Several times the fox came my way amd each 
time Duke spoiled a chance by taking too much interest at 


the wrong time. 

It was exasperating. But at last, along in December, a 
fox passed close to us, with three hounds close up, and 
the music one continuous roar. A happy thought seemed 
to strike the , “Why, if that’s what they’re after I’m - 
in it,” and o went, and never again lost a minute 
while he believed he had a friend on the hills. ; 

Thirteen foxes were killed by three of us during the 
season, including three before Duke began to run, of 
whieh five were fairly his. One, a specially large one, 
came to me up a quarter of a mile of bare hillside pasture, 
in Bein sight all the way. He spent fully twenty minutes 
picking his way along scattered fence rails, over and 
around knolls and rocks, and in making criss-crosses. 
When he finally reached me, and stopped, there was not a 
dog in hearing, but as I com to take off his coat I 
heard the pup far below and saw him coming out of the 
wood and covering every foot.the fox had po Bag I kept 
still and timed him—just twenty minutes. 

He was a surprised looking dog when he came to the 
end of the trail between my knees. The other dogs came 
up a few minutes later. 





In March the season was over, and Duke and Drive 
were out of business and. shut up. There came one of 
those pore spring days when one just has to have open 
air. I took the dogs for a walk, and while following a 
railroad a short distance, a freight came along. The old 
dog stepped aside, but poor Duke seemed dazed. His 
death was instantaneous. 


You 4re quite right, I should have known better. But 

I didn’t, and that is the reason of this writing—that some 

other brother may be wafned against taking his 4 a 
os. 


walk ona railroad track. 
Suersrooxe, Quebec. ' 
A Story. 

I was much interested other day in the movements 
of a little dog belonging fo my ae just across the 
way. Elive in a suburbag place, and along the street over 
there is a continuous ligg of picket fence fora long dis- 

I noticed the ligtle black and tan trotting up the 
sidewalk until he cam@ to his master’s gate. is gate 
swings both outward inward, and often the latch does 
not é¢atch properly, the gate may be readily pushed 
open, The dog evidently knew this. He put his paw 
against the gate, pughing it, but in vain; the gate was 
latched. As soon a had satisfied himself of this, he 
started off and tr along the walk to the gate of the 
adjoming property; This gate, too, often stood’ im such 
a way that the dog’ wild open it, as he sometimes did. A 
hole in the division fence allowed him to pass from one 
lot to the other. /But this time this gate was also securely 
latched, and his,efforts to open it were fruitless. 

He seemed now to hesitate a moment, and then, as recol- 
lecting himself/ he trotted on up the sidewalk. The next 
gate was one that was always ly fastened. The 
dog seemed to know this, for he did not stop at it nor 
attempt to open it. He knew about that gate—he couldn't 

it. Forty or fifty feet beyond the gate was a high 
bluff, where the picket fence ended. There was nofence 
along the jside of this lot, nor across the rear of this 
lot, nor gf the ees lot. . The dog evidently knew 
all about that. e tu the corner of the picket 
fence, trotted diagonally across this lot, turned the end 
of the @ivision fence into the lot adjoining his master’s, 
trotted / diagonally across this lot. to the opening in the 
division fence, crept through and was in his master’s 


lot—vwas at home and happy. 
I Was interested in watching the little fellow, and have 
us minute in lating t ie aa ean I =: 
ows positive ledge on yart of the — 
edge that was the product ot ed 
. If he had possessed all the mental faculties of a 
y being a dog, he could ‘better 
did. He tried the two gates that’ he tad 
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Kabbekona Camp, of Minnesota, has changed hands, 
Mr. H. G. McCartney selling the to. Mr. 

vant of Chicago. The camp will te open Pune 3 before. 
s ‘Be ; ' "E. Hoven 
gc Borcs Burpre, Chicago, IL 
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measure of the intelligence of the average dog in one 
direction at least. A bright little child of ef teen months 
was left in the room with me, She want bog Fo her 
“mama” in the adjoining room, ‘The door was shut. ‘The 
child stood at the door whining: and fretting, and kept 
oe again and again om its fingers into the crevice of 
the door to open it. it I noticed particularly was 
that she continued to try to put her tiny fingers into the 
crevice at the front edge of the door; never once at the 
back edge. This proves that she had observed that ‘the. 
door opened only -at that side. But her reason was not 
sufficiently developed to show her that she could not pos- 
sibly get her fingers into the narrow crevice of the door, 
even after many repeated efforts. Now, I have known a 
dog to. act in precisely the same way. Being shut up 
alone in a room I have known him to whine and scratch 
and keep on whining and scratching, trying to put his paw 
into the crack of the door, even after he ought to have 
known better. Just like the baby girl, he knew enough 
to know that the door opened at the front edge, and not 
at the back; and while he scratched the paint off and 
scored the wood with his nails in his efforts to get out, yet 
he had not once tried to open the door at the back. Both 
the child and the dog attempted to do the same thing’ in .the 
same way; they showed the exercise of the same powers 
of observation and meaning, and the same limitation of the 
reasoning faculties. And so it occurred to me that the 
intellect of the average dog was about equal to that of a 
child of eighteen months. The child. however, very soon 
learned that she could not open the door in that way; the 
dog, if he lived to be twenty years old, would never learn 
any better. A vast differentiation again. 
T. J. CHAPMAN. 
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Yachting Fixtures, 1900, 
ies and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
so of changes which may be made in the future. 
MAY. 
19. Huguenot, special, New Rochelle, Long Island Sound. 
1B. E Se Lawrence, 17ft. class, Dorval, Lake St. Louis. 
4. e Sailing Skiff Ass’n, Kitely Cup, Toronto, Toronto Bay. 
24. Ro: St. Eawrence, 22ft. cruising and 5-rater classes, Dorval, 
uuis. 


e St. 
26. Ros St. Lawrence, S-rater and 17ft. classes, Dorval, Lake 
it. Louis. s 
26. New Rochelle, special, New Rochelle, Long Island Sound. 


26. Queen City, 20ft. class, Toronto, Toronto Bay. 
lifornia, annual, San Francisco, San Francisco Bay. 


Incram, Pa. 








30. 
30. South Boston, open, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

30. Harlem, annual, City Island, Long Island Sound. 

30. Bridgeport, special, aeeereat Long Island Sound. 

30. Indian Harbor, spring, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 
3%. Oregon, opening, Portland, Columbia River. 

30. Atlantic, opening, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

30. Corinthian, Baltimore, opening race, Chesapeake Bay. 


JUNE. 
2. Rovg % Lderence, 5-rater, 22ft. and 17ft. classes, Dorval, Lake 


it. is. 
2. Knickerbocker, annual, College Point, Long Island Sound. 
‘ Full Mossechueetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 


ity, 22ft. knockabout class, Toronto, Toronto Bay. 
3. Hudson River, springjopen, New York, Hudson River. 
9. M Washington, Long Island Sound. 


n 
9. Borg Lawrence, 22ft. cruising, 5-rater, . and 17ft., Valois, 


9. ie, first championship, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 
9. - City, Wft. class, Toronto, “ss Bay. 

9. Atlantic, special, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

11. Atlantic,’ special, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

12. Atlantic, annual, Gate, New York Bay. 

12. Atlantic, ual, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

14. New York, annual, New York Bay. 

16-17. New Bedford, annual cruise, Buzzards Bay. 

* California, Wallace trophy, San Francisco, Son Francisco Bay. 


\ ont, spring, open, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
16. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
16. St. en 22ft. cruising, 5-rater, 22ft. and 17ft. 
s, Pointe Claire. 
16. City, 16ft. class, Toronto, Toronto Bay. 
18. Massachusetts. 
18. handicap, Quircy, Boston Harbor. 


19. New- York, Glen Cove cups, Long Island Sound. 

23. Seawan Corinthian, annual, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 

23. Royal St; Lowrance, S-rater, 17ft. and ainghy classes, Dorval, 
e St. uis. 

23. Ques City, Dodd cup, 20ft. special class, Toronto, Toronto 


y. 
30. New Rochelle, annual, New Rochelle, Long Island Sound. 
30. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

j _— ny, ormiind race, Toronto, Lake Ontario. 
w. yal St. Lawrence, cruise to Carillon, Lake St. Louis. 
90-July. 1. California, cruise to Paradise Cove. 

JULY. 

2. Stamford, annual, Stamford, Long Island Sound. 

2. yiceguno Fleet, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

2-3-4. ite Bear, Seawanhaka cup trials, White Bear Lake, Minn. 
3. Columbia (Boston), open, Boston Harbor. 
3. Royal St. Samaenoy Sir Donald A. Smith cup, yachts over 
> e St. uis. 
3. American, annual, Milton Point, Long Island Sound. 
4. , ann Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
¢ SolumPia:, snauel, ° cn. Giseese, Lake Michigan. 

i : 5 ‘oint, ston Harbor. 

California, Gacal, San Francisco, San Francisco Bay. 

mcy, Boston Harbor. 


n arbor, special, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 
arlem, special City Island. Tong ttknd Sena 

e 22ft. cruising; iter, 17ft. and dinghy 
Riverside deaneal” ‘Wiversiae, ‘Cag Ueland Sound. 
° . le e. s 
. Hull-Massachusetts, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
— cup, class, Tonento, peonete Bay. 
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‘ incy, Boston Harbor.- «~~ » 
Queen City, Vorid cap, BAK special class, Toronto; Totonto 
E Bak rs sh Boston Harbor. => 
‘y. 
21. Certaehien, ane ~ Stamford. Long Island Fi 
aM. eli >, City Point, Harte 
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FOREST. AND \ STREAM. 





osquito Fleet, handicap, City t, Boston Harbor. 
Harbor, ann ern’ island Sound. 
4. ae snebusctts, club, Full, arbor. | 
4. ity, cruising race, ““oronto, Lake Ontario. 
5. New York, rendezvous. 
6-16. New Serk, sone erulen, Long Island Sound. 
7. Manchester, Manchester, Massachusetts Bay. 
7. Lake Champlain, annual, Burlington, 
8-11. Corinthian, midsummer series, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
11; Hempstead Harbor, annual, Hempstead Harbor, L. I. Sound. 
11. California,, cruise ta Angel Islan 
San ‘Francisco Bay. 
11. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. — 
11. Royal St. Lawrence} open, Valois, Lake St. Louis. 
11. Queen City, 16ft. class, Toronto, Toronto Bay. 
4. American, .open, Newburyport. : 
15-17. Hull-Massachusetts, midsummer series, 25ft. class, Boston 
Harbor. ; 
17-18. Annisquam, open, Annisquam. : 
18. Mosquito Fleet, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
18. Royal St. Lawrence, Hamilton trophy, 22, 20 and 17ft. classes, 
Pointe Claire, Lake St. Louis. 
18. Horseshoe Harbor, annual, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
18. Canarsie, Corinthian race, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 
18. use City, 20ft. class special, Toronto, Toronto ae, 
19. Hudson River, ladies’ day, New York, Hudson River. 
29. East Gloucester, open, Gloucester. 
24. Plymouth, open, Plymouth Harbor. 
24-25. Inland Lake, Lake Geneva, III. 
25. Royal St. Lawrence, Lake of Two Mountains regatta. 
25. Duxbury, open, Duxbury, Mass. 
25. Nahant, dory class, Nahant, Massachusetts Bay. 
25. Huguenot, annual, New Rochelle, Long Island Sound. 
25. Manhasset, special, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 
Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
een City, 17ft. special, Toronto, Toronto Bay. 
. Cape Cod, open, Provincetown, Mass. 
. Wellfleet, open, Wellfleet, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER. 


uincy, open and club handicap, Quincy, Boston Harbor. 
osquito Fleet, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
Indian Harbor, fall regatta, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 
Hartford, special. 
Larchmont, special classes, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
Hudson River, fall cruise, New York, Hudson River. 
Hull-Massachusetits, club, Boston Harbor. 
ueen City, cruising race, Toronto, Lake Ontario. _ 
rchmont, fall regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
uincy, handicap, Datncy, Boston Harbor. 
. Nahant, dory class,, Nahant, Massachusetts Bay. ’ 
. Sachem’s Head, annual, Sachem’s Head, Conn.; L. I. Sound. 
Norwalk, annual, Long Island Sound. 
. Canarsie, ladies’ race, Canarsie, Jamaica. Bay. 
8-10. California, cruise to Suisun, San Francosco Bay. 
8. Hull-Massachusetts, invitation race, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
8. Seawanhaka Corinthian, fall regatta, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 
8. Larchmont, schooner cup, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
8. Queen City. 22ft. knockabout_ class, Toronto, Toronto Bay. 
11. New York, fall sweepstakes, New York, off Sandy Hook. 
15. Manhasset, closing race, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 
22-23: C-lifornia, cruise to Martinez, San Francisco, San Francisco 


4 .Hatidicap, Quihcy, Boston ‘ff 
t Bova dicap, | iney 


e Champlain. 


and return, San Francisco, 


BRR 
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Bay. 
22. Ricatode, fall regatta, Riverside, Long Island Sound. 
22. Canarsie, Commodore’s cups, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 


From all that can be learned there was the mere shadow 
of truth in the recent reports of positive plans on the part 
of Sir- Thomas Lipton for a challenge next year, and 
thus far nothing has been done except by Mr. Fife, who, 
having recovered his health, is busy over the question of 
possible improvements over Shamrock. It is certain that 
up to the present time. Sir Thomas Lipton has made no 
arrangements with Mr. Watson for a second boat for 1gor. 
The Glasgow yachtsmen are all deeply interested in the 
success of the Glasgow Exhibition next year, and they are 
specially anxious that the Cup challenge shall be post- 
poned. Sir Thomas Lipton is now in the Mediterranean, 
interested in other matters, but on his return the com- 
mittee will confer with him over his plans wit a view to 
bringing the racing to the Clyde in 1901. We learn from 
various sources: little or less reliable that Mr. Herreshoff 
is now experimenting with models for a new defender, 
that the new boat will be built by a syndicate of Newport 
yachtsmen, including Messrs: Whitney, Vanderbilt, Dur- 
yea and others, and also that the honor of spending up- 
ward of a million in a new defense of the Cup will be 
accorded to that one owner who shall prove most success- 
ful in the new 7oft. I.w.l. class. 





A ruMor has been started lately to the effect that the 
owners of the new 70-footers will be prosecuted under the 
contract labor law for employing English skippers and 
crews. Thus far the whole thing seems to be a matter 
~ conjecture, and it is unlikely that anything will come 
of it. 


THE negotiations between some New York yachtsmen, 
represented by Mr. Barbey, of A. Cary Smith & Barbey, 
and Mr. Piepgrass, for the purchase of the City Island 
Yard are now off, and it is probable that nothing more 
will be done. There is still a question of the title, in 
spite of the long suits and the money which Mr. Piepgrass 
has spent to make it good. 





In the early days of yachting about New York there 
were many acres of shoal water, then useless for com- 
mercial purposes, which gave free shelter to yachtsmen. 
One favorite place, the real cradle of New York yachting, 
was off the Elysian Fields, between Hoboken and Wee- 
hawken, close to the Stevens estate, where the first yachts 
of the New York Y. C. found:a safe anchorage, and the 
first house of the club was built. Another rendezvous 


. was the “foot o’ Court street” in- South Brooklyn, 


Gowanus Cove, in the neighborhood of Penny Bridge. A 
third location, was on the Jersey shore, all the way from 
the Communipaw section of Jersey City to Constable’s 
Hook, at the entrance to the Kill von Kull. Protected 
from the.invasions of commerce by several miles of shoal 
water and the ‘outlying islands and reefs, this beautiful 
shore was once a little paradise for tsmen. The 


on the Hook and at’ A: little further up at 
Pamrapo lived old Ca } Fish, and'Pat McGieghan’s 
yard was'near by; Mr. A. Smith has also’ lived for 
many years in Pamrapo. In*addition to its designers and 


builders, the New York Bay shore of the Bayonne 


peninsula was the home of “dlubs—the J. City, 
.. Ome of the oldest next to the New York, ing located 
at Commuriipaw,. with the Pavonia, Oceanic, Greenville 


The old anchorage at Weehawken disappeared some 
ae heieee ee 

’ etc.. the New: Jersey Y: 
located in the old home of the New York Y.-C.. being 
the lack of a station: -Similarly the 
Sostrente Cats save dieteeente aera 


: 894. 


driven away, first to Bay, Ridge and then to the Sound 
or the Lower Bay. The clubs along the lower Jersey 
shore have watched anxiously the cutting off by the rail- 
roads of the approaches to their houses and the partial 
spoiling of their course by various docks’ and similar 
improvements, but they still felt secure of their stations 
for some time to come. Within the past few weeks all 
of them—the Jersey City, Pavohia, New Yc-k Bay and 
Greenville—have received notice to vacate, as the apland 
and the lands under water for a long distance out will 
at once be used by the New Jersey Central and the 
Pennsylvania railroads, being filled in for freight yards. 
docks, etc. The small part of New York Bay shore in 
Bayonne near Contsable’s Hook that is still free is 
doomed to a similar fate at an early day. What will 
become of these clubs is as yet uncertain. as there is no 
convenient place left for them except on Newark Bay. 





AccorDING to a reported interview by the New York 
Times ‘with Capt. Robert Wringe, who is now in this 
country as skipper of Vice-Com. Belmont’s new Mineola 
II., Shamrock suffered severely in strong winds from the 
stretching. of gear, and in particular the buckling of her 
spars, her sails being thus spoiled. This statement coin- 
cides with the criticism of the Forest AND STREAM at the 
time of the races, when so many alleged authorities were 
discoursing learnedly about the “bull-dog” model and 
similar absurdities. Whatever the defects of Shamrock’s 
model, the weakness ofthe rig in strong winds, as shown 
a final race, was of itself an inevitable cause of 

efeat. 





THE list: of fixtures which we publish this week is still 
far from complete, as some dates are not yet arranged 


‘and some clubs have not reported. As it stands, however, 


it indicates a large amount of yacht racing, covering a. 
very extensive area, and well distribmted over the coast 
and inland waters. The inland events as a rule are not 
yet included, but there will be a great deal of very keen 
racing on fresh water, especially in the general vicinity 
of Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. Outside of the 
list of fixtures, which is but the skeleton of racing, the 
indications all point to a very active and exciting season. 
As is always the case, the great international match of 
last year acted as a damper on the general building and 
racing of the medium and smaller classes, and this year 
a strong reaction may be looked for. While the go- 
footers will not fit out, the larger division of the fleet will 
be greatly strengthened by the new 70-It. |.w.l. one-design 
class, and the 65-ft. linear racing class of imported cut- 
ters, Queen Mab, Isolde and Astrild. The 5r1ft. class 
will also be stronger than ever before, with the addition 
of the two new keel boats Altair and Sirocco and the 
centerboard Hussar II. Though there are no additions 
tc the schooner class, the alterations to Amorita and 
Quisetta promise a hot duel between the two. In the 
small’ classes throughout the country there will be a 
great deal of racing, mainly on the part of the two popular 
types of Skow and the knockabout. The former now has 
full swing in the races for the Quincy challenge cup. 
which has become a keen competition as:to who can 
build the most useless machine; , In the. Seawanhaka 
cup matches the new regulations promise not only a bet- 
ter model but a stronger and more durable boat. 





AN important movement is now on foot about New 
York to secure the aid of Congress in opening a channel 
from the head of Jones’ Inlet to the deep water of the 
Great South Bay west of Babylon, L. I. It is proposed 
to dredge the present’ shoal channel to a depth of r1oft 
and a breadth of 200ft., which can be done at a moderate 
expense. The improvement, if made, will not only be 
of great commercial advantage to the towns on the South 
Bay, but will open these waters to all yachts of moderate 


draft. The distance to New York will be shortened by 
about fifteen miles. A petition to Congress is now being 
circulated. 





THE Quincy Y. C. has received a second challenge for 
its cup from John S. Lawrence, Harvard Y. C., who 
will build a scow for the races. 





Protection and Salvation. 


Apropos of our comments last week on the Marine 
Journal’s obituary of the late Capt. Codman, our atten 
tion has been called to the following from the New York 
Times of April 17. We quite agree with the final conclu- 
sion as to the probable distress of the Marine Journal. 





Among the many reasons for regretting the death of 
Capt. John Codman is the fact that he cannot reply to a 
paragraph about him and his work as an advocate of free 
ships that appears in the current number of the Marine 
Journal. Of,course, it is not an unkind paragraph, and it 
admits with cordiality that all the Captain wrote or said 
on his pet topic was thoroughly conscientious, but there 
is in it an unproved and unprovable assumption that the 
ancient mariner was vastly less well informed than sincere 
—in other words, that out of ignorance he had year after 
year preached false economic doctrines to the American 
people. Here are a few of the Marine Journal’s asser- 
tions: “After eighty-six years, a large part of which was 
spent on the wrong side of the shipping question, Capt. 
John Codman has paid his last debt, and, we hope, has 
gone where everything is as free as he would have had 
ships during his lifetime. There is no man in the United 
States who has blocked the progress of the advancement 
of the merchant marine iri the foreign cores trade more 
effectually for half a century than John man.” . And 
this is the conelusion: “Let us hope that this misguided 
mariner in’ his endeavor to kill protection on all Amer- 
ican industries during his natural life did not prejtidice 
his chances in the hereafter.” The letter which. the, old - 
Captain would have written to the Times, after reading 
those remarks would have been a valuable contribution to 
controversial literature. Old as he was, it ld have 
lacked neither vigor nor humor, and the Marine Journal, 
later, as it labored through the heavy sea of a 


-would also have presented an interesting s 





The Fonzst awp Stream is put to press each week on Tudtday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should -réach us at the 
latest by Monday end as much carlier as practicable. 
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New Factors in Yacht Measure- 


ment. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

I am indebted to you for publishing my proposed simple 
length rating, combined with sail allotment per displace- 
ment for the racing of small yachts. I notice that you 
invite discussion, and inasmuch as you have mentioned 
some assumed disadvantages, or what appears to you as 
such, I should like to discuss these points. 

In the first place, you regard the weighing of small 
yachts to be feasible only at yachting centers, such as the 
Clyde and the Solent, in Great Britain, and other localities 
of a like nature in America. In reply, I would point out 
that racing yachts are usually built in some such position 
and consequently close to a weighing machine specially 
erected, at no great cost, for such purpose. The weight 
of ex-racers would be known and recorded in Lloyds’ 
Yachting Register, and the racing of tubs which are not 
built for racing is a matter about which racing men 
have no concern. I maintain that the actual process of 
weighing a yacht up to say ten or twelve tons would be 
quickly and accurately performed, and with far less 
trouble than the present British measurement of her 
girth. 

Yachts which are intended to race after building at 
out. stations possessing no weighing machine could be 
weighed as to hull and fixed ballast after building, and 
their spars, sails, stores, and inside ballast could be 
weighed separately, so that any change subsequently could 
be at once allowed for as regards the sail area carried 
when racing. I am therefore not at all in agreement with 
your remarks to the effect that any practical difficulties 
exist connected with the weighing of racers. As for the 
small yachts which occasionally want to race, let them do 
so under the length and sail area rule, or any other 
simple rule of the kind, to be settled among themselves 
according to their requirements. 

The next objection you urge is, however, the more im- 
portant. You say: “After a designer has taken his 
maximum displacement for the class, there is apparently 
nothing to prevent him from disposing of his displacement 
in the worst possible form—a wine glass section of great 
beam and draft, practically a scow with a thick fin,” and 
you add, “The rule would probably produce a yacht of 
large displacement and sail area, of short waterline, with 
extreme beam and draft, and very shoal middle body.” 
Well, sir, I am fully convinced that the above opinion is 
erroneous. First, there is no “maximum displacement 
in a class.” It is a matter of choice for the designer. He 
can take as much or as little as he likes, but assuming that 
two designers’ for same class select the same displace- 
ment to work to,-and that this selection is a generous 
displacement in order-to obtain a generous-sail plan, then 
I say ‘that the ‘designer who follows your lead, as indi- 
cated above, would be beaten by a designer who adopted 
a‘ shipshape midship section. The two designs would 
bé of the same length on the waterline, the maximum 
aliowed for the class, and your remark re “a short water- 
line” is not understood. ‘We therefore have two designs 
each of the“same L.W.L., of same D. in tons, of same S. 
but one has a “wine glass section” ‘and the other the usual 
section of a British yacht twenty years ago, sailing under 
the so-called Thames tonnage rule. Inasmuch as the 
driving. powers .are. equal and the displacements driven 
are equal, it seems to me that so far as these two designs 
are concerned, the one which offers the smaller amount of 
resistance to motion due to shape, and shape alone, will 
win. In this connection, smaller immersed surface is 
important in light winds; and a shape which produces 
but small wave disturbance when driven hard is important 
in hard winds; in moderate winds skin friction and shape 
would combine to form the resultant of resistance. I am 
therefore confident that.the shipshape boat would win in 
light weather every time, bar accidents, and I think she 
would win every time in moderate breezes. When hard 
driven the shallower body might, if well designed, be the 
faster. Of course, the problem is not so simple as the 
above example, but I took you on your own selected 
ground—a good displacement. The real problem will be 
whether the shipshape boats of good displacement will 
score over the section you describe, but possessing small 
displacement. I think they would, but not in a reaching 
course with a fresh, wind. Some prizes would still go 
to the present style of boat. But there cannot be two 
opinions as to the tendency of my rule—viz., to en- 
courage the building of racing yachts to a good and health- 
ful scantling, and of a shipshape section, as they must 
win sometimes under the conditions I propose. 

J. T. Bucknit. 

Aprit 15. 


We are glad to hear from Col: Bucknill in rep}« to our 
crititism, as the miost serious difficulty connected with 
thé measurement question is the lack of interest on the 
pirt of practical yacht sailors and owners and the im- 
possibility. of maintaining a thorough discussion. The 
two points’ touched on in the above letter are necessarily 
very largely matters of opinion that can only be decided 
finally ‘by, practical tests. As to the actual weighing of 
yachts, we can only repeat our original statement, that 
from our knowledge of the conditions on this side and of 
the building yards, there would be no small amount of 
difficulty in weighing the racing fleet, even the smaller 
division. The racing onthe Solent is confined exclusivel 
to racing boats, built and kept for the purpose, weil 
known to all racing men, and most of them but three*or 
four years old. The fleets to ‘be handled on this side are 
of different composition, many of them being compara- 
tively old boats and. not built and used exclusively for 
racing. Col. Bucknill disposés of this class by the pro- 
posal to let them race under the present Seawanhaka rile 
or under any file they may’ select; but this woald not 
ahswer here, where such boats make up a very latge part 
of ‘the getiéral racitig fleet. Even if it were possible to 
obtain accnrately and’ conveniently the weight’ of every 
sfiall yaeht built for racing ‘within. the past three years, 
there wotfld still be hundreds of small yachts throughout 
the country whose weight is not known and cannot easily 
be ascertained. The owners of these yachts and the 
smeinbers of the many local clubs are:to-day, asa riile, de- 
sirous of ‘following ‘the ‘lead of the ‘principal rating clubs 
on the coast in matters of measurement, racing rules, etc.. 


FOREST. AND STREAM, 


and any rule adopted by the latter clubs should be 
nature as to be fitted to all American clubs. 
requisite in this is a tule of 

for all cabin yachts of from l.w.l. upward to the 
footers and the big schooners, that will” 
moderate type rather than. the fin- 

applied to all yachts with as little di 

We believe, and Col. Bucknill wi 


yachts other than the strictly racing boats in, ‘certain 
localities, such as the 30-footers at Newport: and the 
raceabouts at Boston. 

As to the type likely to develop under the proposed 
rule, we have seen so much of late years in the way of 
the evasion of L.W.L. length in the scow form and of the 
advantages of power derived from the levers alone where 
they go free, that we should look for a similar develop- 
ment even where the sail is related to the displacement 
under the rule. In our reference to a short waterline, we 
were assuming that the designer on the class limit of 
waterline, whatever it might be, would select a relatively 
large sail area, accompanied by large breadth and draft, 
thus making a proportionately short waterline. Of course 
he would be compelled to take too much displacement for 
an extreme fin-keel scow, but he might distribute this 
displacement in such a way as to produce a relatively shoal’ 
body about the floors and garboards, so that there would 
be a lack of reasonable headroom. As to the area of 
immersed surface which Col. Bucknill relies on as a 
deterrent, while it would naturally be greater in the 
imaginary extreme type than in the normal boat, the shoal 
body of the former would admit of a liberal cutting away 
of the deadwoods, as in all of the fin or semi-fin type; 
while the deeper and fuller section would of necesity carry 
with it a generous area of deadwood at each end, so that 
the difference in area would be much less than might be 
supposed at first sight. 

We quite agree with the proposition that the moderate 
type would win sometimes; it may even be that it would 
win in the majority of races; but we have little doubt 
that a keen designer looking only to the one point of 
winning races under the rule would turn out such a 
machine as we have tried to indicate in a general way, and 
that she would win often enough to raise many doubts as 
to the expediency of building a better type of yacht for 
racing. 

Our position in the measurement question is a radical 
one; we favor a rule that will discriminate positively and 
strongly on the side of the moderate type of yacht, both 
keel and centerboard, in vogue ten years ago, this to be 
the principal rule for all clubs. If there are still yachts- 
men who wish to build machines of extreme dimensions 
and dangerously light construction, like Defender and 
many of the smaller fin-keels, a separate racing division 
should be established for them. The interests of the 
majority to-day demand yachts of durable and permanent 
construction, and of a form such as will make them 
available for other uses after they are outbuilt as racers; 
in other words, the man who builds a yacht must get 
more for his money through the ability to sell her for a 
reasonable sum when he has done with her as a racer. 
The schooner Iroquois, of only Soft. l.w.l., launched in 
1886, sold the other day for $20,000. How much will 
some of the newer yachts of much greater first cost be 
worth when they are half her age? Yachtsmen as a 
class are willing to-day to pay high prices for craft of 
good design, but in spite of all that is said about speed, it 
is plain that they one and all want more for their money 
in the shape of a reasonable sale value than they can get 
with the up-to-date fin-keel racing basket. 


Limit of Size in Single-Hand Craft, 


THE wonderful voyage of Capt.. Slocum in the sloop 
Spray around the world single-handed has among other 
things demonstrated how much can be done by a bold 
and skillful sailor: Such work, however, is by no means 
a criterion of what may reasonably and properly be 
attempted by the average skillful amateur, and it by no 
means settles the important question of the most de- 
sirable size of craft for single-hand cruising on the sea. 
The two fathers of the sport, the late Capt. John Mac- 
Gregor and the late R. t McMullen, believed in com- 
paratively small boats, of four to five tons, and most men 
would probably accept the latter figure as a fair limit. 
This standard is, however, by no means acceptable to 
one of the leading single-hand cruisers of the time, Mr. 
Frank Cowper, who writes as follows to The Yachts- 
man: 


Undine, which I have just sold, and which I designed 
expressly for a thoroughly comfortable, all-round, whole- 
some single-handed cruiser, is. registered at 14.30 tons 
and appears in Lloyds as 18 tons. I consider that this size 
can be. handled by any one who knows ‘anything of a 
boat quite as easily as a 5-tonner, if she is ketch-rigged. 
In Undine I have sailed in all the waters into which I 
took ‘the Lady Harvey, except the Scotch and Irish. She 
has been, however, into even more dangerous ions, 
for I consider the Channel Islands, the Bay of St. Malo, 
the Rance to Dinan, and from Cap F to the ‘Sept- 
Isles, including the Baie de St. Brieue, with all its sunken 
dangers, far more risky than even the Orkneys or Scarba 
Sound. In fact, I think that one could not find a more 
dangerous cruising ground than that little rock-strewn 
patch of sea boun by a line from the Casquets to 
Cap la Hougue on the north, ahd from the same rocks 
to Brehat Island on the west; yet, absolutely alone, and 
with the greatest pleasure and comfort, I took Undine in 
and out of these rocks. The Pass Percee, Sark, Al- 
derney Race, whele I had to anchor, the Miniquiers, and 
many other stony grounds, were all explored by her; and 
I never had any accident or even contretemps, while she 
would enter such crowded and for a single-handed man 
rather difficult harbors as Dover, Torquay, Dartmouth, 
Weymouth, Portsmouth, with: the greatest ease and 
confidence. I do not think that either risk or arduous- 
ness is necessarily increased with size; of course up-to a 
certain limit, while there is no comparison ‘between the 
comfort enjoved by the skipper of such a boat: as 
Undine; and the possessor of a §-tonner. ‘In.such-a boat 
a tian cam practically go anywhere, and face a. good deal 
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of bad weather—in fact, I’think almost any bad weather— 
“yeni oe 


cabin, with 
ith 


of sea room and sound gear. 
iid one limit one's comfort to one small 
not sufficient head room, when two cabins 
head room and ample accommodation can as 
be owned? In Undine, nearly Soft. over all and 
I possessed every comfort I had on board 
dy Harvey (30 tons), with the added convenience 
she drew only sft. 3in. comfort which such a 
boat gives is far and away out of all proportion to the 
slight strain of stowing away an anchor sometimes 
causes, 
_ As regards risk, there is certainly far more in attempt- 
ing such cruises in a small boat than there is in a large 
one, and for arduousness, I know that I have panted 
much more and been much more put to it when getting 
under way in a small boat than I have with a large, 
simply because she was much more lively and things 
had to be done in a small space and with less certainty 
that the boat would give one time to finish. 

No; I say get as big a boat as you can, and that will 
give you all the comfort possible, and you will never 
vom b.4 Only she must be ketch-rigged to be easily 

andled. 


Most men would consider Undine—3sft..1.w.]. and 1oft. 
7in. breadth, and 18 tons measurement—entirely too large 
for single-hand work, but Mr. Cowper has sailed her 
alone for three years about the English Channel and the 
French coast, and is certainly qualified to, speak from 
experience. Only a little smaller is the single-hander 
Christopher Columbus, owned by Capt. Isaac L. Church, 
of Tiverton, R. I., and used off shore outside Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket. She is about 4oft. over all, 
oft. breadth and has a cabin house 15ft. long, with full 
head room. In rig she is between a ketch and a schooner, 
the mainsail and foresail being, practically of the same 
size, the latter having a lug foot. She carries double 
headsails. One important point about her rig is the 
absence of shrouds, there being only the headstays. The 
masts are long, but the gaffs are very short. 

he fact seems to be that a man of average strength 
and skill can safely and comfortably handle alone a ves- 
sel of upward of 20 tons, provided that the model is right, 
being specially designed for the purpose, and that she is 
properly rigged. The best rig seems to be the ketch or 
schooner, with double head rig, no topsails, light spars 
and as simple gear as can be worked effectively. The 
average single-hander will, for various reasons, restrict 
himself to something of the canoe-yawl and canoe-yacht 
type, under rather than over 5 tons, but there is good 
reason to believe that if he can afford a larger boat 
giving a far greater amout of comfort, he can handle her 
to as good advantage as the smaller one. 


’ Canoeing for Yachtsmen. 


THE modern sailing canoe, such as the one illustrated 
last week, has much to recommend it to those other than 
canoeists who desire a small and handy craft for occa- 
sional sailing. With many of the advantages of the rater 
or half-rater, the canoe possesses the additional charm of 
being Strictly a one-man craft, to be handled by the 
owner alone, without the aid of a pdid hand. The follow- 
ing, from the Field, is written by an old yachtsman, Mr. 
W. Baden-Powell, who is at the same time a canoeist. 
The canoe is easily carried at the davits and may. be 
made a source of pleasure at all times when it is not 


desired to get under way in the larger craft. 


Comparatively few yachting men are aware of the 
sport which is going forward in sailing canoes; the 
majority have never seen a sailing canoe, while others 
draw on their memory of the sailing of the old type of 
“main and mizzen” craft with crew lying down below, 
or of the crank hike-out plank-balanced racing machine. 
As a matter of fact, round about Easter is just the time 
in which the yacht owners could thoroughly enjoy canoe 
sailing. Salmon fishing is by no means every man’s 
game at this season of the year; most rivers hold a fair 
share of snow water, and only those who wade deep all 
day know how the cold strains the system, to say nothing 
of the annoying frequency of contests with worthless 
kelts, and the iawn sleet squalls which in Scotland 
do duty as April showers. The yachts are not yet fitted 
out, and few owners, except the amateur single-handers, 
do more than pay a flying visit to the yacht yard while 
fitting out is going on. 

We cannot doubt that if yachtsmen were to visit T<d- 
dington Reach on the Thames, a mere twelve miles from 
London, at the time of any of the above named fixtures of 
the Royal Canoe Club, they would return to town with a 
vastly changed notion of the sport of canoe sailing. Not 
only, perhaps, as to canoe sailing in itself, but of the sport 
of sailing. We have on more than one occasion asserted, 
and perhaps assertion is a dangerous and improper thing, 
but we have asserted, and still do so, that for pure sailing 
there is none better to be got than in a really up-to-date 
sailing canoe. We have sailed in and sailed and owned 
pretty nearly all classes of yachts, but in none of them 
can one enjoy fully unfettered sailing. Even in a half- 
rater or 18-linear-footer the owner is to a large extent 
dependent on his amateur or professional crew for suc- 
cess in racing, and for.needful aid in cruising. If he 

oes in for regular racing, such as on the Solent, he is 
| ee allowed to be ‘his own master; his “crew” will 
insinuate a_ lot, it may:even amount to 


mutiny ; 
whereas in hea 


racing the owner is really only 
rew to be on board for a 


Siete ae wh er: oe 
ions, t i ve to 
a eick er time, whether it be thought, decision or action. 
in the canoe, and without any prompting suggestions from 
a prize-aspiring hand. a 
The up-to-date criiising class canoe is, in every way 
necessary to sailing, an absolute little rater; her rig is the 
same, only far more refined and perfect; her is as 
carefully modeled, désigned built; her ballasti 
te, and 
sto 
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river between banks and lines 
high sails of a boat twice the 


some sixty races and. two £50 challenge cups to go for 
among themselves. . 

The matter may be summed up in this, that the man 
who wins prizes in sailing canoes must be an expert 
sailor; whereas, in a yacht the prize winner may hire a. 
professional to sail the craft or to nurse him in sailing it. 


Yacht Racing at the Paris Exposition. 


THE committee in charge of the yacht races arranged 
as.a part of the Paris Exposition has issued a programme 
of the events, to which yachtsmen of foreign countries 
are warmly invited. There will be two series of races, the 
first: for yachts of not over ten tons by the French rule, 
to. be held at Meulan on the Seine in May; the second for 
yachts of ten to twenty tons, to be sailed .off Havre in 
August. Yachts of all nationalities are eligible to enter, 
the only proviso being that each shall have her owner or a 
representative accepted by the committee on board. 

Meulan is the station of the Cercle de la Voile de 
Paris, the noted small-yacht club of France. The sum of 
15,000 francs has been appropriated for prizes. The races 
will be sailed under the French rule of measurement, 





The races at Meulan will begin on May 20, and all 
yachts entered are expected to start in the first grand 
race, for which six first*and five second prizes are 
offered. On May 22 the races will be for the 14-ton, 2-ton 
and 3-ton classes, on May 24 for the international cup 
of the Exposition—the 10-ton and the %-ton classes, and 
on May 27 for the I-ton, 2-ton, 3-ton and 10-ton classes. 

The races at Havre will begin on Aug. 1 and continue 
until Aug. 5, the series including three races, for which 
five prizes ranging from 8,000 to 1,000 francs will be 
given. They are open to all yachts of over 10 and not 
over 20 tons. Entries may be made to Jean d’Estourelles 
de Constant, Rue Mirabeau, No. 4, Paris, who will 
furnish all necessary information. 


The Boston 25-Footers. 


A. SPECIAL meeting of the Y. R. A. of: Massachusetts 
was held‘on April 30 at Young’s Hotel to consider the 
following proposed amendments to create a new class for 
the four Hanley boats which do not conform to the Asso- 
ciation cabin restrictions: 

Cla.s E, a.special 25ft. cabin class, open to the four 
Hanley boats owned by Messrs. Parker & Hayden, J. Fred 
Brown, W. F. Bache and Edwin Clapp; the two Purdon 
boats, owned by Messrs. Randolph Tucker and’ Reginald 
Roardman, and to.all boats in Class D at their option. 
All rules and restrictions of Class D, Y. R. A., to apply, 
except in so far as the present construction of these 
special boats prevents. 

After a discussion lasting over two hours, a motion 
to postpone the amendment indefinitely was carried by a 
vote of 9 to 4. The yachts will now be compelled to race 
outside the. Association. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Hamilton Y. C. was 
held on April 21, with Com. Lucas in the chair, the fol- 
lowing officers being elected: Com., R. A. Lucas; Vice- 
Com., S. E. Malloch; Rear-Com., Guy R. Judd; Hon. 
Sec’y, T. W. Lester; Capt., J. H. Fearnside; Hon. 
Measurers, G. F. Birely and J. G. Gauld; Fleet Surgeon, 
H. S. Griffin, M. D.; Committee, E. H. Ambrose, Frank 
Fearman, W. J. Grant, J. F. Monck, Geo. Vallance, Geo. 
Webster, H. G. Wright. 


_ The new year book of the British Y. R. A. has been 
issued for 1900, containing the revised rules of the Asso- 
ciation. A complete list is given of all yachts holding 
Y. R. A. certificates, with the date of each measurement, 
and it is now psvenaee that every yacht must be re- 
measured after the expiration of two years. The book is 
published by Harrison & Sons, St. 
don, Eng. 

a Rare 


, The . auxiliary schooner Penelve, designed and built 
by, Read Bros., of Fall River, for A. Homer Skinner, was 
launched on April 24, being christened by Miss Bertha 
Louise Skinner. The yacht is pit over all, 38ft. l.w.l., 
igft. breadth and 6ft. draft, with a 16-H. P. gasoline en- 


gine built by Murray & Tregartha. 
* RA2e 


“Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, of Islip, has built two new 
sloops this winter, one, Electra, at Bristol; and one, 
Impatience, at Bay Shore. The two will be raced together 
on Great South Bay. ae 


At .Wood’s Yard, City Island, there is now read. for 
launching. a cruising centerboard cutter designed oe aA 
nga : over 


artin’s Lane, Lon- 


Hunti for Francis H. Page. She is 6rft. 
all, l.w.l., 15ft. breadth and 7ft. 6in. draft, with a 
centerboard under the floor. There is a trunk cabin, 
givi ene newscast below, sd the interior is. hand- 

. .Mr,, Wood has also, cast the keel for a 2rft. 
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Com. Ledyard has appointed .Mr.. Robert Bacon Fleet 
Captain of the New York Y..C. Mr. Bacon is paste 
of .ex-Com. Morgan. ‘ 
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carnival to be held under the auspices of.the South Bos-. 


. tom. yacht clubs in July was held on April 25 at the 
Columbia Y.'C, . All t clubs from Provincetowrm to: 
Portland will be. notified, and asked to cruise to. South’ 


Boston. * Officers were chosen as follows: Pres., Arthur 
Fuller, South Boston Y. C.; First Vice-Pres., Com. Ed- 
ward J. Powers, Columbia Y. C.; Second Vice-Pres., 
Com, .Charles P. M , Mosquito Fleet Y. C.; Third 
Vice-Pres,, Simeon dsmith, South Boston Y. C.; 
Sec’y, James F.. Barry, Mosquito Fleet Y. C.; Treas., 
Frank: E. Grainger, Columbia Y. CC. Members of the 
city and State governments and the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation were added to the permanent body. 
Rae 


Arcturus, steam yacht, Rutherford Stuyvesant, was at 
Gibraltar, from Marseilles, on April 27, bound west. 
RRen 


Utowana, steam yacht, Allison V. Armour, was at 
Horta in the Azores on April 27. 


On April 25 the Parkdale Sailing Club, of Parkdale, on 
Humber Bay, near Toronto, held its annual meeting, elect- 
ing the following officers: Com., Alf. Cole; Vice-Com., 
Jas. Commeford; Capt., W. H. Paterson; Sec’y-Treas., 
W. A. Watts, 272 Arthur street; Meas., S. Griffiths; Sail- 
ing Committee, L. E. Marsh, J. Cole and H. Weir; House 
Committee, G. Hallett, W. Norwich and T. Chaperon. 
The club has lately taken in sixteen new members, adding 
nine new boats to its fleet. 


Sultana; steam yacht, built by the Davis Boat and Oar 
Company at Wyandotte, Mich., in 1893, and owned for 
several years by W. H. Langley, of New York, will re- 
turn to the Great Lakes, having been purchased by G. C. 
Conn, of Elkhart, Ind. She has been repaired and re- 
fitted at Tebo’s Basin. 


Ree 
Katrina, schr., Robert E. Todd, has been sold to James 
B. Ford. 
RRR 


On April 26 the new schooner Kirin was launched at 
Poillon’s Yard, South Brooklyn. She was designed by 
J. Beaver Webb for Max Agassiz, and her dimensions 
are: Over all, o8ft.; l.w.l, 7oft.; breadth, 17ft. 6in.; 
draft, 11ft. 8in. She is intended for cruising, and is very 
heavily constructed, her deck. beams being about 6in. 
square. In model she is a cross between the old America 
and the narrow cutters of 1880-85, with an old-fashioned 
clipper stem, a very hollow bow and a deep V section. 


Rene 


The Sintz Gas Engine Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has issued a very artistic catalogue of gasoline 
engines, launches, yachts, gasoline pumps, etc. The Sintz 
engine is well known in the West, and is very popular 
with yachtsmen. The book contains excellent illustrations 
of both engines and the completed yachts. 


Rane 

The Almanac of the Solent Classes, which is a labor 
of love with Thalassa, Lt.-Col. Bucknill, R. E., contains 
the usual amount-of detailed information as to the Solent 
clubs, rules, fixtures, etc., including a summary of the 
Y. R. A. rules. The little book is very useful to all who 
race on and about the Solent. . 

; Ree. 

The large steam yacht Margarita III.; designed by G. 
L: Watson for'A. J. Drexel, Esq., of Philadelphia, was 
successfully launched at Henderson’s Yard, Glasgow, on 
April 1. She is 323ft. over all, 272ft. l.w.l., 36ft. gin. in 
breadth and 16ft. 8in. draft. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Canadian Y. C. was 
held in Toronto on April 28, the following officers being 
elected: Com., George H. Gooderham; Vice-Com., C: A 
B. Brown; Rear-Com., A. G. Peuchen; Hon. Sec’y, F. J. 
Ricarde-Seaver ; committee, Aimelius Jarvis, G. T. Mc- 
Murrich, H. C. McLeod, F. O. Cayley, J. E. Patterson, 
J. T. Craig, Stephen Haas, C. E. Archibald, G. E. Macrae. 
W. P. Eby. After-a prosperous season last year, the club 
is in a very flourishing condition, the membership being 
as follows: Honorary life members, 5; life members, 68; 
resident members, 481; non-resident members, 126; junior 
members, 134; total, 813. The financial statement showed 
the receipts to have been $10,952.54, and the disburse- 
ments, $0,436.34, leaving a surplus of $1,516.20. 


Rene 


On April 18 a new club under the name of the Vallejo 
Yachting and Boating Club was organized at San Fran- 


cisco. 
Ren 
Carmen, steam pete formerly Nooya, C. A. Starbuck, 


arrived at New York on May 1 after a cruise of’ six 
weeks in the West Indies. 


Ree 
Saunterer, cutter, designed by Gardner & Cox and built 
at Wood’s Yard, City Island, in 1808, for John D. 
Parker, of Boston, has been sold to J.. Berre King, of 
New York, for the use of his on Edward King. She is 
pow over-all, 3oft. l.w.l., oft. 10in. breadth and 7ft. 6in. 
raft. . 


Ree 


The first aluminum boat to be sailed in the lakes here- 
abouts is now being built at Racine and will be taken to 
Pewattkee Lake as soon as it is finished. ‘The boat is 
for a, well-known yachtsman of Pewaukee Lake, but who 
resides in Milwaukee. She is built’ of four sheets of 


aluminum, the bottom being practically flat, with a gradual 
slant at the stern and bow. She is strengthened with keel- 
sons in the bilges and is fastened throughout with 


aliminum rivets. It is evident that her best point in’ sail- 
mee be when she is heeled over so as to be on her 
bilge." ,is Considerable difference of opinion as to 
her sailing ability, and this matter will Have to be settled 
after she takes to the water. She is a peculiar shaped 
: craft and her deck is of wood. She is 32ft. over all and 
will carry 500. sq. ft. of canvas.—Exchange. 
| : | aan” 
_ The Spaldifig St. Lawrence Boat Company, of Ogdens- 





N_UY., has just completed and delivered to George 
, Of Oytser: Bay, N: Y., a very handsome 35it. 
equipped with a 20-horse-power 


burg, 
Bullock 
cabin ‘electric launch, 


motor, designed and*made by the Bullock Electric Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati. This launch is of mahogany through- 


out, the planking being double skin. The arrangements 
are novel, and the fittings and furnishings very handsome. 
Steering is effected by a separate small motor attached to 
the rudder: post under the after deck, and operated entirely 
by two small.push buttons. The boat is also lighted by 
electricity. The company is also about to deliver to Col- 
lector George R. Bidwell, of.New York city, a fine 4aft. 
cabin electric launch, furnished with motor made by the 
Electric Latinch Company of Bayonne. This launch is 
also of mahogany throughout, and has many special 
features introduced for the first time in a craft of this 
kind. She is to be used on the North and Hudson rivers. 


RRR 


State Detective S. F. Letteny and Deputy Sheriff Ernest 
Bradford arrested John Rogers at Stage Wharf in Chat- 
ham, yesterday, for the alleged larceny of the sailing yacht 
Riverside, of New Bedford, which was stolen last Tues- 
day. She was owned by Peter Nelson. The Riverside 
arrived at.-Chatham Saturday, and Rogers offered her for 
sale for $5, but again proceeded before the officers located 
her. Saturday night two anchor-dragging schooners off 
Dennis were boarded and more than $100 worth of ma- 
terial was. stolen. This gave Officer Letteny a clew to 
the whereabouts of the Riverside, and he dropped into 
Chatham just as she was sailing into the harbor. Rogets 
tied the yacht up to the wharf and came ashore. When 
arrested the prisoner made a stout resistance, knocking 
Officer Bradley down and badly cutting his face, but he 
was overpowered and taken to the town lockup, and after- 
ward to the county jail in Barntsable. He will be taken 
back to New Bedford for trial. It is thought Rogers stole 
the gear from the schooners off Dennis, and that he sold 
the material to a schooner off Monomoy yesterday.—Fall 
River Globe, April 30. 

RRR 


The Penataquit Corinthian Y, C. has issued the follow- 
ing programme for the season: 

July 4—Spring club regatta, preparatory gun 1 P. M. 

so special, Class N sloops, preparatory gun 
2 P.M. 

July 21—First special, Classes T and V catboats, pre- 
paratory gun 2 P. M. 

July: 28—Annual club regatta, preparatory gun 1 P. M. 

Aug. 4—Second special, Class N sloops, preparatory 
gun 2 P. M. 

Aug. 11—Second special, Classes T.and V catboats, pre- 
paratory gun 2 P. M. 

Aug. 18—Annual open regatta, preparatory gun II 
A. M. 

Aug. 25—Final special, Classes T and V catboats, pre- 
paratory gun 2 P. M. 

Sept. 3—Fall club regatta, preparatory gun 1 P. M. 

Sept. 8—Final special, Class N sloops, preparatory gun 
2 P. M. 

Entries must be made in writing, giving name of yacht, 
rig and racing length, and filed with.the chairman of the 
regatta committee, positively not later than two days 
prior to the race. No entries accepted unless racing 
length is given: ‘ 

‘For the annual open regatta, Aug. 18, entries will be 
received from members of all recognized yacht clubs, also 
of yachts owned or chartered for the season by summer 
residents on the Great South Bay. 

In special races for Class N sloops, the first three boats 
in races of July 14:and Aug. 4 will sail final race for class 
championship and prizes on Sept. 8. 

In special races for Classes T and V catboats, the 
first three boats, in each class, in races of July 21 and 
Aug. 11 will sail final race for class championship and 
prizes on Aug. 25. 

First and second prizes are offered in each class. where 
three yachts start with the- intention of completing the 
course, and in any class where five yachts complete the 
course a third prize will be given. 

The championship cup for winners of final race.in Class 
N sloops is offered by Charles A. Schieren; championship 
cup for winner in Class T catboats by Com. J. Adolph 
Mollenhauer, and championship cup for winner in Class V 
catboats by Rear-Com. Eugene Lentilhon. John R. Suy- 
dam also offers a special cup in Class M sloops. This will 
be awarded to the yacht with the best record in the sea- 
son’s races. 

At the request of the owners of yachts in Class M 
sloops, the restrictions in respect to amateur helmsman 
and crew in this class only are suspended for the season. 


Ren 
Charles A. Cheever, of -Wave Crest, Far Rockaway, 
died at his home on May 2 at the age of forty-seven. Mr. 
Cheever was so badly crippled from his birth that the 
services of an attendant were necessary to carry him 
about, but he took an active part in life, being a success- 
ful business man, and he was always interested in yacht- 
ing, being a member of the New York Y. C., Seawanhaka 
C. Y. C. and the old Brooklyn Y. C. His open sloop , .W. 
T. Lee, was one of the fast boats of her day, nearly 
twenty years ago; old yachtsmen will recollect his diminu- 
tive body lashed. to the deck outside the coaming within 
reach.of the wheel. In later years he owned the schooner 
Crusader, and at times he was to be seen seated snugly in 
the stern sheets of the cutter at the davits while the yacht 
was under way. 
RRR 


The Regatta Committee of the Manchester Y. C. has 
arnounced the following schedule of races for the season: 

June 30, Sattirday—Special cup for 25-footers. 

July 2, Monday—First championship. 

July 23, Monday—Second Championship. 

July 27, Friday—Open, Crowhurst ‘cup. 

July 30, Monday—Third championship: 

Aug. 7, Tuesday—Y. R..A., open: 


Aug. 20, Monday—Club, handicap. 
Sept. 8, Saturday—Club, handicap. 
Ree 
John Nicholas Brown, 6f Providence, R: I., died in New 
York on,May 1.at the age of thirty-eight. H 
ber of the New. York, Y..C. 
yacht. - 


e was a mem- 


andowner of Ballymena, 
steam ae 


ner. 
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Clarette, yawl, designed by S, D. Small and built by the 
Neilson Co., at Baltimore, arrived at Boston 

after a very eos = A i 
owner, Vice-Com. Walter Burgess, Boston Y. C., was 
in charge, accompanied by Messrs. W. E. Dickson, W. C. 
Lewis and W. Turner. The yacht is 38ft. 6in. over all, 
23ft. gin. Lw.l, 11ft. breadth and 2ft. 6in. draft, with 
2,000lbs. of lead keel; her sail area is 1,050 sq. ft. She 
will race either under yawl rig in the 21ft. cabin class 
of the M. Y. R. A. or under sloop rig in the 2sft. class. 


Rag 


Ellida, yawl, designed by C. H. Crane for his brother- 
in-law, Austin Fox Riggs, of New York, was launched 
at Piepgrass’ Yard, City Island, on May 2. She is 48ft. 
over all, 3oft. I.w.l., 11ft. breadth and 7ft. draft, designed 
for cruising. The hull is strongly built, and Mr. Piepgrass 
has turned out a very neat piece of workmanship, outside 
and below decks. The rig is peculiar, the mainsail being 
excessively high and narrow. 

nner 


Messrs. Fife & Son, of Fairlie, launched on April 24 the 
new 65-rater Khama, for Mr. Kenneth M. Clark. Khama, 
which is an out-and-out racer, is considerably finer in her 
overhangs than any previous Fairlie yacht, notably more 
so than Shamrock, and in her midship section she is not 
at all unlike Columbia. She appears shorter on the keel 
than Senta, and rather longer over all, with an easy-look- 
ing bilge and slight tumble-home. Khama’s entire fram- 
ing is of angle steel, well stayed and braced throughout. 
She is in charge of Archie Hogarth, and is expected to 
be ready in good time for the opening matches.—The 


Field. 
Ree. 


The second challenger for the Quincy cup is described 
as follows by the Beverly Times: 


Down at Bezanson’s Yard, on Water street, the men 
are busily engaged on John S. Lawrence’s new 21-footer, 
a challenger for the Quincy cup. 

The craft will sail under the colors of the Harvard Y. 
C. Like last year’s defender, Hostess, and like Look- 
out, she is of the extreme Skow type into which strictly 
racing boats have developed under a simple waterline 
rule of measurement. The features of these boats are 
their extremely long and low overhangs, their great 
beam, their shallow hulls and the carrying of their floors 
well into the bilges. In actual sailing the result of such 
a model is that as the boat heels she increases her water- 
line length and decreases her beam until she is about rail 
down, when she is sailing on about half her actual beam. 
The increase in speed due to the lengthening and narrow- 
ing of the boat is something wonderful as compared with 
the speed when the boat is upright. 

Mr. Lawrence’s boat is from his own design, and is 
4ift. over all, 21ft. waterline, 13ft. breadth and sin. draft. 
Her hull is 2ft. in depth. The deck plan shows but little 
narrowing of the breadth fore and aft from the extreme 
of 13ft. amidships, and the boat is 1034ft. broad at the bow 
and 12ft. at the stern. Her floor is flat and her topsides 
straight. The turn of the bilge connecting them is very 
sharp and hard; in fact, it is.only made a turn instead of 
an angle for convenience in planking and construction. 
The topsides carry their straightness clear to the bow, 
but flare somewhat toward the stern so as to give the 
water an easier passage aft. 

A novel feature of her design is that she will carry a 
leeboard on either side instead of the usual centerboard. 
The leeboards are pivoted to the sides of the boat and can 
be raised and lowered after the manner of a centerboard. 
Only one is used at a time, the leeward one, and the 
designer believes that leeway will be better prevented than 
by the use of the centerboard. The boards are about 5ft. 
long by 2ft. wide. 

The rudder is narrow, deep and balanced, and is set 
well under the boat. A jib and mainsail rig will be carried 
that will contain about 1,300 sq. ft. of sail. 

An essential feature that has kept pace with the model in 
the development of the Skow type has been that of light 
construction. The Lawrence boat is to be of extremely 
light build with canvas, but is to be strengthened and 
stiffened by five longitudinal trusses of light lattice work, 
and by several transverse trusses of the same style. 

The boat will be delivered to her owner in the latter 
part of May, and with Mr. Higginson’s boat. which will 
be delivered about the same time, will be taken to Hull 
ae? and there tuned up for the races by constant practice 
sailing. 


Ree 

The number of new boats to be added to the fleet of 
the Oregon Y. C. this year is large. Members are be- 
ginning to put their old boats in condition with caulking 
iron and paint brush. The flagship Agnes will soon be 
ready to go into commission, and it is understood that 
Mr. Wolff's new racer will be launched very shortly. The 
two boats building under the supervision of Nelson 
Dodge are progressing rapidly, and will undoubtedly 
prove a source of much satisfaction to their owners. 
The large knockabout being built by Mr. Duthie is near- 
ing completion, and will probably be launched by the 
middle of May. The sloops Windemuth and Curio are 
hauled out on the float, preparatory to receiving the 
spring coat of paint. The opening regatta on Decora- 
tion Day, aside from the fact that the new flyers will 
compete for the first time, will present a beautiful sight 
for spectators, inasmuch as the entire fleet will have the 
bright, fresh morn due to a recent visit to the paint 
shop. It is the desire of the club to make this first 
regatta a success in every way. The race will be sailed 
under the new rules, which do away with the antiquated 
sail tax and time allowance, and each boat on its 
own merits with regard to sailing qualities. The one- 
gun start will also be used, which will brifig into play 
all the skippers’ skill when jockeying for 
berth before the signal. Under the new regulations the 
first boat of a certain class to cross the finish line is the 
winning boat in that class, a fact of interest to 
inasmuch as there will be no tedious waiting for the 
judges to figure out the time allowance.—Portland Tele- 


gram. 
Ree 


There are now on the ways at Poillon’s Yard, South 
Brooklyn, two new yachts designed by Messrs. A. Cary 
Smith & Barbey, both. being good examples of modern 


_ mechanical 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


design and durable construction. The larger, to 

Laurus, is a schooner, for Dr, J.C. A : 

over all, 46ft. Lw.l, 1sft. 6in, breadth and 7it. draft of 
hull. She has a lead keel and a small centerboard, with a 
large cabin trunk to give the necessary head rootn. 
Though a sailing yacht in model, closely resembling the 
one-design schooners Clorita and Uncas, she. will have a 
Globe gasoline engine and a double-bladed screw working 
in a small aperture cut out of the sternpost and rudder. 
The second yacht, Curlew, was dengued for Gilbert H. 
Wilson, of Wilson & Griffin, for the Great South Bay, the 
draft being limited to 2ft. 3in. She has 44ft. 6in. length 
over all, 30ft. 1.w.l., 13ft. 2in. breadth, with sloop rig. She 
is fitted with a summer cabin which may be removed at 
will; The cockpit is quite large. Both of these boats have 
the overhangs formed by the carrying out of the diagonals. 
on fair and natural lines. They are very substantially con- 
structed and yet are not excessively heavy. 


Columbia II., steam’ yacht, J. H. Ladew, arrived at 
New York on May 1, after a winter cruise in the West 
Indies. She will refit for a voyage to Europe. 


Canoeing. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The canoeist is, as a rule, apt to be more or less of an 
amateur mechanic; at the very least, his small and deli- 
cate craft requires certain attentions which cannot well be 
left to ordinary caretakers, but demand the personal 
attention of the owner. The atmosphere of a canoe club 
house is contagious and is apt to make fair. mechanics of 
most of the active sailors, some not stopping short until 
they are able to build their own craft.;, To those who are 
beginning or who wish to perfect themselves further in 
amateur work, we can recommend the book entitled 
“Woodworking for Beginners,” by Charles G. Wheeler, 
B. S., just published by G. P: Putnam’s Sons. This book 
is by far the simplest, plainest and most practical that we 
have yet found among amateur handbooks. The object 
of the writer is less to instruct in certain operations than 
to inculcate the leading principles and to induce the 
learner to depend on himself and to use his head as well as 
his hands. The ordinary tools and materials are very 
fully described and the specific instructions on various 
points are explicit and correct. Unlike many books on the 
subject, this one is evidently based upon a thorough 
understanding .of the principles of joiner work and the 
use of woodworking tools, and though parts are sufficientl 
elementary and simple for the young novice, there is prs’ 
in it that will be found of practical value to the average 
skilled mechanic. The direct instructions and descriptions 
include many articles, toys, furniture, small houses, models 
and boats. The book will be found equally useful to the 
man or boy who is forced to content himself with a plain 
table or small bench and a few tools, or to those more 
fortunate ones who possess a workroom and good working 
outfit and aspire to do really good work. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Eastern Division—Rolahd Finley, Chas. A. Lakin and 
Harry L. Hastings, Fatassit C. C. 

Central Division—Dr. Chas.. Van Bergen, Asheville, 
N. C. 
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Modern Explosives.* 


THE subject of explosives is one which never fails to 
excite interest even under the most ordinary conditions, 
doubtless owing to the enormous potentiality of these 
substances, while at the present time more than usual 
attention is directed to them, it being scarcely possible to 
read a daily paper without finding some reference to the 
behavior of various modern explosives in the theater of 
war, 

Explosion may be defined as chémical action causing 
extremely rapid formation of a very great volume of 
highly expanded gas, this large volume of gas being gen- 
erally due to the direct liberation by chemical action and 
the further enormous expansion by the heat generated. 
Explosion itself may therefore be regarded as extremely 
rapid combustion, while the effect 1s obtained by the 
enormous pressure produced owing to the products of 
combustion occupying probably many thousand times the 
volume of the original body. The effect of high temper- 
ature is seen in the well-known case of explosion of a 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, where if the original 
mixture and the products of explosion are each measured 
at the same temperature above the boiling point of water, 
a less volume of gas (water vapor) is actually found. The 
explosion can only have been produced by the enormous 
expansion of this vapor in the first place by the heat of 
the reaction. Such an explosion, when carried out in a 
clased bomb, with the mixed gases under ordinary con- 
ditions of measurement, produces a pressure of about 
240 pounds to the square ineh. A more practical illus- 
tration is seen with nitro-glycerine, which Nobel found 
yielded about 1,200 times its own volume of gas calcu- 
lated at ordinary temperatures and pressures, while the 
heat liberated expands the gas to nearly eight times this 


volume. 

Clearly, then, a substance for use as an osive must 
be capable. of undergoing rapid d i or com- 
bination with the C f large volumes of 
and further produce sufficient heat to greatly expand 
gases; the ratio of the volume of gases at the moment of 
explosion to the volume of the original body largely de- 
termining the efficiency of the explosive. 

Explosives may be divided into two : 
mixtures and chemical tom 
former the combustible substances are intimately 
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ith. some material, as in the case 
of gunpowder, where on and sulphur are intimately 
mixed with potassium nitrate, while gun-cotton and nitro- 
glycerine are examples of the latter class, where each 
molecule of the substance contains the necessary oxygen 
for the oxidation of the carbon and hydrogen ola the 
oxygen being in feeble combination with nitrogen. Many 
explosives are, however, mechanical mixtures of com- 
pounds which are themselves explosive—e. g., cordite, 
which’ is mainly composed. of gun-cotton and nitro- 
aapeeine. é 5 -DAt 
wo methods are in common use for bringing about 
explosions—ignition by heat, thus brining about ordinary 
but rapid combustion, molecule afte? molecule under- 
going decomposition; and detonation, where the effect is 
infinitely more rapid than in the first case—in fact, may 
be regarded as practicaly instantaneous. The result may 
be looked oe as brought about by an initial shock im- 
parted to the explosive by a substance—the detonating 
material—which is capable of starting decomposition in 
the adjacent layers of the explosive, thus causing a shock 
in the next layer, and so on with infinite rapidity. That 
the results are not entirely due to the mechanical energy 
of the liberated gas particles is shown by the fact that the 
most, powerful explosive is not the most powerful de- 
tonator; neither is it entirely due to heat, since wet sub- 


. stances undergo detonation. The probability is that the 


result is brought about by vibrations of particular veloc- 
ity which vary for different substances, the decomposi- 
tion being caused by the conversion of the mechanical 
force into heat in the explosive, thus bringing about a 
change in the atomic arrangement of the molecule. Ac- 
cording to Sir Frederick Abel’s theory of detonation, the 
vibrations caused by the firing of the detonator are capa- 
ble of setting up similar vibrations in the explosive, thus 
determining its almost instantaneous decomposition. 

he most common and familiar of explosives is un- 
doubtedly gunpowder, and although for military pur- 
poses it has been largely superseded by smokeless pow- 
ders, yet it has payee such an important part in the his- 
tory of the world during the last few centuries that apart 
from military uses it is even now of sufficient importance 
to demand more than a passing notice. 

Its origin, although somewhat obscure, was in all 
probability with the Chinese. Roger Bacon and Berthold 
Schwartz appear to have rediscovered -it in the latter 
years of the thirteenth and earlier part of the fourteenth 
centuries. It was undoubtedly used at the battle of 
Crecy, The mixture then adopted appears to have con- 
sisted of equal parts of the three ingredients, sulphur, 
charcoal and niter; but some time later the proportions, 
even now taken for all ordinary purposes, were intro- 
duced, namely: : 

Potassium nitrate 
Charcoal 
Sulphur 


Since gonpomter is a mechanical mixture, it is clear 
that the first aim of the maker must be to obtain perfect 
incorporation, and necessarily, in order to obtain this, 
the materials must be in a very finely divided state. 
Moreover, in order that uniformity of effect may be ob- 
tained, purity of the original substances, the percentage 
of moisture present, and the density of the finished pow- 
der are of importance. : 

The weighed quantities of the ingredients are first 
mixed in gun metal or copper drums, having blades in the 
interior capable of working in the opposite direction to 
that in which the drum itself is tiavilio. After passing 
through a sieve, the mixture (green charge) is passed on 
to the incorporating mills, where it is thoroughly ground 
under heavy metal rollers, a small quantity of water being 
added to prevent dust and facilitating incorporation, and 
during this process the risk of explosion is gteater possi- 
bly than at any other stage in the manufacture. There are 
usually six mills working in the same building, with par- 
titions between. Over the bed of each mill is a hori- 
zontal board, the “flash board,” which is connected with 
a tank of water overhead, the arrangement being such 
that the upsetting of one tank discharges the contents of 
the other tanks on to the corresponding mill beds below. 
so that in the event of an accident the charge is drowned 
in each case. The “mill cake” is now broken down be- 
tween rollers, the “meal” produced being placed in strong 
oak boxes and subjected to hydraulic pressure, thus in- 
creasing its density and hardness, at the same time bring- 
ing the ingredients into more intimate contact. After 
once more breaking down the material (press cake), the 
powder only requires special treatment ‘to adapt it for 
the various purposes for which it is intended. 

Within the last half century an enormous alteration has 
taken place in artillery, the old smooth-bore cannon, firing 
a round shot, having gradually given place to heavy rifled 
cannon, firing cylindrical projectiles and requiring very 
large powder charges. This has naturally had its influ- 
ence on the powder used, and modifications have been in- 
troduced in two directions—first, alteration in the form of 
powder, and second, in the proportions of the ingredients. 
As the heavier guns were introduced, a large grain pow- 
der, which burned more slowly, was adopted, Bat further 
increase in the size of the guns led to the introduction of 
pebble powders, which in some cases consisted of cubes 
of over an inch side. Such cubes, having large available 
surface, evolved the usual gases in greater quantity at the 
start of the combustion than toward the finish, since the 


75 parts. 








are carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide and nitrogen, other 


roducts being potassium carbonate, sulphate and_sul- 
obide. The calculated gas yield at o° C. and 760 mm. 


is 264.6 c.c., while Noble and Abel actually ob- 


tained by experiment 263.74 c.c., numbers agreeing very 
closely. At the temperature of. explosion this volume jis 
enormuosly increased. pee Ee 


In 1832 Braconnot found that starch, ligneous fiber and 
similar substances, when treated with strong nitric acid, 
yielded exceedingiy combustible substances, and Pelouze 
in 1838.extended the investigation to cotton and paper. 
Schénbein announced in 1845 his ability to make an 

ive which he termed gun-cotton, and a year later 
Bottger made a similar announcement, and on a confer- 
ence being held betwen these chemists their methods 
were found to be identical. The method was not dis- 
closed at the time, since it was hoped that the German 
Government would purchase the secret; but in a very 
short time several investigators solved the problem, and 
attempts to make. the new explosive commercially were 
common. Unfortunately, the earlier product was un- 
stable, and several disastrous accidents occurred which 
led to the abandonment of the experiments except in 
Austria. General von Lenk, who continued experiment- 
ing that country, showed that if sufficient care was 
taken to insure complete nitration and to remove all 
traces of free acid from the finished material, the sub- 
stance was stable. He introduced a method of manufac- 
ture which was improved by Sir Frederick Abel. in 1865. 
The physical character of the cotton fiber is such that it 
resents every obstacle to the removal of free acid, since 
it is built up of capillaries, but by, reducing these tubes to 
the shortest possible length, as in Abel’s process, the 
removal of acid is facilitated. : 

Since water is a product of the reaction of nitric acid 
on cellulose, the nitric acid would become diluted, form- 
ing “collodion cotton” instead of the more highly nitrated 
gun-cotton, and therefore sulphuric acid is used with the 
nitric acid to absorb this water, the usual proportions 
being three parts by weight of sulphuric acid (1.84) to 
one part by weight of nitric acid (1.52). Cotton waste, 
which has been picked, cleaned, cut into short lengths 
and dried, is dipped in 1%4-potind charges in the acid, 
removed after five or six minutes, the excess of acid 
squeezed out, and the cotton placed in cooled earthenware 
pots for some twenty-four hours for nitration to be com- 
pleted. The gun-cotton now goes through the lengthy 
process for removal of all traces of acid, starting with the 
removal of the greater portion of the acid by a centrifugal 
extractor, washing in water till no acid taste can be de- 
tected, boiling in. water till free from action on litmus, 
reducing to pulp in a hollander, and finally, the thor- 
ough washing of the pulp by more water. If the product 
now Satisfies the tests for purity, sufficient alkali—lime 
water, whiting and caustic soda—is added to leave from 
1 to 2 per cent. in the finished gun-cotton. The pulp is 
drawn up into a vessel from which it can be run off in 
measured quantities into moulds fitted with perforated 
bottoms, the water being drawn off by suction from 
below, and finally a low hydraulic pressure is brought 
to bear on the semi-solid mass. The blocks are taken to 
the press house and submitted to a pressure of some five 
tons per square inch, after which the finished block - will 
contain from 12 to 16 per cent. of water. ~ 

From its chemi¢al reactions gun-cotton must be re- 
gacded as an ether of nitric acid, a view first suggested 

y Béchamp. The point of ignition of the substance has 
been found to vary considerably, ranging from 136° to 
223° C., this difference being probably due to variations 
in composition. Good gun-cotton usually ignites between 
180° and 184° C. The combustion is extremely rapid when 
fired in loose unconfined masses—so rapid, in fact, that it 
may be ignited on a heap of gunpowder without affecting 
the latter. When struck between hard surfaces. gun-cot- 
ton detonates, but usually only in that portion which is 
subjected to the blow. The volume of permanent gases 
evolved by the explosion of gun-cotton, as stated by dif- 
ferent observers, has varied greatly. Macnab and Ris- 
tori give for nitro-cellulose—13.30 per cent. nitrogen— 
673 c.c. per gram, calculated at'o° C. and 760 mm. 
Berthelot estimates the pressure developed by the detona- 
tion of gun-cotton—sp. gr. 1.1—under constant volume, as 
24,000 atmospheres or 160 tons per square inch. 

Various attempts have been made to adapt gun-cotton 
for use in guns, but the tendency to. create undue pressure 
led to its abandonment. In 1 Mr. E. O. Brown, of 
Woolwich, showed that wet gun-cetton could be deto- 
nated by the use of a small charge of dry gun-cotton 
with a lulminate detonator, and since it can be stored 
and used in the moist state, it becomes one of the safest 
explosives for use in submarine mines, torpedoes, etc. 

itro-glycerine is a substance of a similar chemical 
nature to nitro-cellulose, the principles of its. formation 
and purification being very similar, only in this case the 
materials and product are liquids, this rendering the 
operations of manufacture and washing much less diffi- 
cult. The glycerine is sprayed into the acid mixture by 
compressed air injectors, care being taken that the tem- 
perature during nitration does not rise above 30° C. The 
nitro-glycerine formed readily separates from the mixed 
acids, and being insoluble in cold water, the washing is 
comparatively simple. 

This explosive was discovered by Sobrero in 1847. 
Nitro-glycerine is an oily liquid readily soluble in most 
organic solvents, but becomes solid at three or four 
degrees above the freezing point of water, and in this 
condition -is less sensitive. It detonates when heated to 
2s7’ C., or by a sudden blow, yielding carbon dioxide, 
oxygen, nitrogen and water. Being a fluid under ordi- 

conditions, its uses as an explosive were limited, 
and Nobel conceived the idea of mixing it with other sub- 
which would.act as absorbents, first using char- 


<hdekinaueed an;infusorial earth, “kieselguhr,” and 


obtaining what he termed “dynamite.” 
ton” —-scluble‘gun-cotion—could be converted by treat. 
—soluble | convert treat- 
ment with nitro-glycerine into a jellylike mass which was 
‘more trustworthy in action than the alone. 
and from its 


components 
the substance was chirstened “blast- 
of importance, for it was 


the ing stone from which the well- 
se al filite and cordite were 
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were adopted witlr or without the use of retarding agents. 
The powders of this class are ballistite and filite, the for- 
mer being in sheets, the latter in threads. Originally 
camphor was introduced, but its use has been abandoned, 
a’ small quantity of aniline taking its place. 

Sir Frederick Abel and Prof. Dewar patented in 1889 
the use of trinitro-cellulose and nitro-glycerine, for al- 
though. as is well known, this form of nitro-cellulose is 
not soluble in nitro-glycerine, yet by dissolving the bodies 


_in a mutual solvent, perfect incorporation’ can be attained. 


Acetoné is the solvent used in the preparation of “cor- 
dite,” and for all ammunition except blank charges ‘a cer- 
tain préportion of vaseline is also added. The combus- 
tion of the powder without vaseline gives preducts so 
free from solid or liquid substances that exc<ssive fric- 
tion of the projectile in the gun causes r2jid wearing of 
ihe rifling, and it is chiefly to overcome this that the 
vaseline is introduced, ior on expiosion a thin film of 
solid matter is déposited in the gun, and acts as a lubri- 
cant. 
The proportions of the ingredients are: 


NSGrG-HIVCOTIME: ood scenic ceeeens 58 parts 
OO See eee eee 37 parts 
RNIN erie nn os to eo te ee 5 parts. 


Gun-cotton to be used for cordite is prepared as pre- 
viously described, but the alkali is omitted, and the mass 
is not submitted to great pressure, to avoid making it so 
dense that ready absorption of nitro-glycerine would not 
take place. The nitro-glycerine is poured over the dried 
gun-cotton and first well mixed by hand, afterward in 
a kneading machine with the requisite quantity of acetone 
for three and one-half hours. A water jacket is provided, 
since on mixing the temperature rises. The vaseline is 
now added, and the kneading continued for a similar 
period. _ The cordite paste is first subjected to a prelim- 
inary pressing, and is finally forced through a hole of the 
proper size in a plate either by hand or by hydraulic pres- 
sure, The smaller sizes are wound on drums, while the 
larger cordite is cut off in suitable lengths, the drums and 
cut material being dried at too° F., thus driving off the 
remainder of the acetone. 

Cordite varies from yellow to dark brown in color, ac- 
cording to its thickness. When ignited it burns with a 
strong flame, which may be extinguished by a vigorous 
puff.of air. Macnab and Ristori give the yield of perma- 
nent gasts from English cordite as 647 c.c., containing a 
much higher per cent. of carbon monoxide than the gases 
evolved from the old form of powder. Sir Andrew Noble 
failed in attempts to detonate the substance, and a rifle 
bullet fired into the mass only caused it to burn quietly. 

Lyddite is probably the explosive which has received 
most notice during the past few months. In 1873 Spren- 
gel, in a paper read beidre the Chemical Society, stated 
that “picric acid alone contains a sufficient amount of 
oxygen to render it, without the help of foreign oxi- 
dizers, a powerful explosive when fired with a ‘detonator. 
Its explosion is almost unaccompanied by smoke.” 

Picric acid was first prepared by Hausmann in 1878 by 
treating indigo with nitric acid.. It may be made by the 
direct nitration of phenol (carbolic acid), but a better 
result is obtained by first dissolving the phenol in sul- 
phuric acid, forming phenol sulphonic acid, which is dis- 


. solved in water, and nitrating this compound with nitric 


acid (1.4). On cooling, the picric acid separates out, 
and is purified by recrystallization from hot water, the 
yellow crystalline product being dried at a temperature 
not exceeding 100° C. 

Picric acid containing as much as 17 per cent. of water 
can be detonated by a charge of dry picric powder; a 
thin layer may also be exploded by a blow between metal 
surfaces, its sensitiveness to shock being greatly increased 
by warming, for at a temperature just below its melting 
point a pound weight falling from a height of 14 inches 
will explode it. 

The sensitiveness of picric acid can be reduced by con- 
verting the powder into larger masses, this being accom- 
plished either by granulating. it with a solution of collo- 
dion cotton in ether-alcohol, as in the earlier forms ot 
mélinite, or by fusion, which takes place some twenty 
degrees above the boiling point of water, and casting 
directly into the shell, as in lyddite and possibly the 
mélinite of the present day. In any condition perfect 
detonation would yield only colorless gaseous products 
rich in carbon monoxide, but the bursting of a lyddite 
shell is frequently accompanied by a yellow smoke, prob- 
ably formed by undecomposed acid in the form of vapor. 
The shells appear to’burst in two distinct ways, in one 
case giving a sharp, powerful explosion with enormous 
concussion and no yellow smoke, and the other a dull, 
heavy report with the yellow smoke, the two results ap- 
pearing to be due to perfect decomposition in the first 
instance, while in the second partial decomposition only 
probably occurs. 

Various mixtures of picric acid or its salts, together 
with some oxidizing agent, have been used from time to 
time, Abel’s powder consisting of ammonium Picrate, 
potassium nitrate and a small quantity of charcoal. ; 

It is impossible to deal with the numerous other ex- 
plosives’ which are largely in use in such a survey as this 
and therefore attention has been confined to those which 
play the most active part in modern warfare.—Nature. 





Rifle at Shell Mound, 
San Francisco, April 23 —Y i ullsey 
Shell Mound "Westher gunaiias got beeen te 7 
io Gate Rifle.Club, yearly competition for Bushnell trophy: 


F, E. Mason, 226, 5 . 
<— gold medal: C. M. Henderson, 223, 224, 210; A. B. Dorrell, 
Club’s silver. medal: J. Kullman, 182; G. 

197, 213, 206, 197; j. F. Bridget 217, Ps E. Woenne Ie ad, ie 
or <i, ae in trophies: C. M. Henderson, 215, 2145 A. B. 
ub’s second class trophies: J. Kullman \ re 
Golden Gate Pistol CaP ony Seenpodees J. F. Bridges, 76, 
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Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club monthly medal shoot: First 
champion class, not won; second chanipion class, H. Huber, 426; 
first class, D. Salfield, 401; second class, L. Brune, 381; ‘third 
class, Hy. Hu 347; fourth class, William Gottschalk, 327; 
best first shot, J. D. Heisse, 23; best last shot, D. Salfield, 33. 

‘ OEEL. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue Cincinnati Rifle Association held its: regular shoot April 29 
at 200yds., off-hand, standard American target. Following ‘s the 
result. Capt. Gindele was declared champion with the score of 93: 
Gindele 910 $1010 8101010 8~93 

910 7 6 9 10—88 
$ 91010 9 5—83 
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Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, April 29.—Several members of the Columbia Pis- 
tol and Rifle Club met at the range to-day and indulged in match 
shooting. Washburn and Young each had a fine chance to break 
the record with pistol on the Columbia target, but strange to say 
both got’a flyer on their 9th shots., Young’s was the result of a 
bad hang-fire, and has not occurred before in several thousand of 
Peters .22 shorts, which he was shooting, Washburn shot Peters 
.22 long rifle cartridges. Scores, Columbia target, off-hand: 

Pistoi matches, SOyds.: 


BO Votng. .cieccccccvccccccevevegece $43113 4 314 339 
23646 3 3 5 8 241 
26352446 3 2-3 
33622 8 3 8 3-49 
Prete tet be 

F S Washburmn.........ccscccccccceess ‘ee 
1752-6 414 3 7 2-57 
oS s 113 6 210 1453 

BP Twiat. .ccccccccccscctveusacess 

er 347765 6 5 418 2-65 

G Hoadley ....:......0.csccccccvcees 11 15% 46 4 3 81165 
60 61 64 70 

N'A Robinson........-.sscccecceeees 84 89 

.30-30 repeating rifles, Laflin & Rand powder, 50yds.: 

P Becker’ aacenn 7 cipanandesduneasdeske 222123 4383 2 32 
4114353 3 4 4-3 

Be FEC TOW. ke cacccccscegetssccecs 38 46 


F. O. Youne, Sec’y. 





In the final competition on April 26 for that month Mrs. Louis 
H. Schortemeier, of the Lady Hudson Rifle Club, won the special 
prize for the month, a diamond pin. She made the remarkably 
good score of 240 out of a possible 250. The shooting was oft- 
hand. She had cight competitors, who shot well, too. ‘Lhe scores 
were: Mrs. L. Schortemeier 240, Mrs. H. Mahlenbrock 236,’ Mrs. 
i Evans 234, Mrs. J.‘ Rebhan_232,-Mrs. B. Thiele 230, Miss L. 
a 229, Mrs. M. Mahan 222, Mrs. J. Woelke 213, Mrs. H. Breesi: 








If you want your shoot to be announced here send to 
aotice like the following: 
Fixtures. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS. 


May i8.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Open target shoot of the 
Medicus Rod and Gun Club. “Dr. C. E. Kemble, Sec’y. 

May 23-24.—Richmond, Va.—Interstate Associztion’s tournament, 
under the auspices of the West End Gun Club. W. H. Colquitt, 


y. 
Jume 11-15.—Interstate Park, pee Borough of Queens, L. I.— 
Interstate Association’s Grand American Handicap tournament ; 
$1,000 added. Edward Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, New York. — 

july 1l-iz.—Narragansett: Pier, R. 1.—interstate Association's 
tournament, under the auspices of the Canonchet Gun Club. Fred 
CG Serenson, Sec’y. : 

Aug. 7-8.—Newport, Vt.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
tamder the auspices of the Newport Gun Club. J. R. Akin, Sec’y. 

Sept. 12-13.—Salemn, N. Y.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
mder the auspices of the Osoma Valley Gun Club. 





May 9-10.—Natchez, Miss.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s target tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Gailliard Gun Club; guar- 
anteed. F. C. Sampson, Sec’y. John Parker, Mgr. 

May 10-11.—Tyrone, Pa.—Tyrone Gun Club’s target tournament. 
D. D. Stine, Sec’y. : 

May 11.—Dexter Par! Brooklyn.—Lebohner’s Dexter Park sprin 
earner: live birds. L. H, Schortemeier, Mgr. Secon 


ay 26. 
May {2 —Worcester, Mass.—Target shoot of the Worcester 

Sportsmen’s Club. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 
ay 14.—St, Louis, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tion’s twenty-third annual tournament, week com- 
mencing May 14. Herbert Taylor, Sec’y-Treas., Chemical Bidg. 
May 14.—East New York, Brooklyn.—All-day shoot of the 
Fulton Gun Club. Team race between Fultons, Hudsons and 
Oceanics. A. A, ee SP 
May 15-18.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Tenth annual tournament of th- 
’s Association, J. M. Runk, Cor. 


ry: 
May 16-17.—Newell, {fa.—Amateur target tournament of the 
Newell Gun Club. H. G. Hall, Sec'y. 

May 16-17.—Chicago Junction, O.—Live-bird and target tourna- 
ment of the Deer Lick Gun Club. J. M. Elder, Pres. S 

May 22:24.—Marshalltown, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s annual tournament. L. C. Abbott, Sec’y. 

May 23.—Newcastle, Pa.—One-day tournament of the Newcastle 
Gun Club. Henry P. Shaner, Sec’y. 

%-24.—Alcester, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s As- 
’s annual tournament, : 

May 28-24.—New J State Association’s target tournamert. 

May 2-2%.—Dallas, Texas.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament; two days targets; one day live birds; $500 added. 


v..C Sec’y. _. 
‘vay Upper Sandusky, O.—Upper Sandusky Gun Club's 


y %—-Dexter Park, Brockivec~ beiniaen’? Dexter Park 
eegmen, ine hy L. H. a Re 

Coan GOR Uae tania. 
May %.—Palmer, Mass.—Shoot of usetts Shooting 
ay 30.—Warwick, N. Y.—All-day target shoot; open to all; 


Rose 
May %.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—John S, Wright’s Deco- 
live-bird 


ae Paling, Mase Mas setts Amateur Shooting Asso- 
shoot, H. B. Perry, -p Pres, 8 





; 
' 
; 


876 
Ma BSL —Eiwoog, Ind.—Zoo Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 


May 90-June L—London, O.—London Gun Club’s tournament. 
May i Jane 1,—Huntington, Ind.—Erie Gun Club's tournament. 
olds’, s 
May 81-June Iowa Falls, la.—Fourth annual amateur tourna- 
oo of the Iowa Falls Gun Club; bluerocks. L. Hezzelwood, 


J one (First Week).—Flint, Mich —Michigan Trapshooters’ League 
tournament, Jack Parker, manager. 
N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament. of the 
pew Yous Bute tion for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
enry L. 2 


‘une fo earn, Wie. —Monrce Gun Club’s tournament. J. C. 
y. . 
une 5-7.—Colambus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ tournament. 
J ms 118, ps! League 


June 10-11.—Oshkosh> Wis.—Annual tournament of the Winne- 
bago Gun Club. 3 

June 12-14—Sioux City, Ia.—Sixth annual amateur target tourna- 
ment of the Soo Gun Club. W, F. Duncan, See’y. 

June 19-21.—Charleston, W. Va.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Club; $500 added to opm oom, ont 
valuable merchandise prizes in State events. J. A. Jones, y, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

June 20-21.—Norwich, N. Y.—Bluerock tournament of the 
Norwich Gun Club. S. E. Smith, Sec’y-Treas, 

July 12.—Sherburne, N. Y.—Target tournament of the Sherburne 
Gun Club, I. F. Padilford, Seer. 

July 17-19.—Fort Smith, Ark.—Tenth annual tournament Arkansas 
State Sportsmen’s Association; $300 added. W. A. Leach, Pres. 

July 25-27.—Winnipeg, Man.—Manitoba Industrial Exhibition 
Association's trapenootiag. tournament. F, W. Heubach, Sec’y. 

. 8-90,—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, la.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament. ‘ 

Sept. —:—First week in September. Tournament of the Sher- 
brooke Gun Club. 

Sept. 18-21—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fourth annual 
tournament; live birds and targets. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
(lay afternoon. 

{nterstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht 


Gun Club—Saturdays. 
TROPHY SHOOTS. 


Interstate Park Association trophy.—First event May 15, and 
thereafter each month, the cup to become the property of him who 
wins it four times. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, Ties 
on all events are considered as divided uniess otherwise reported, Mat 
allsuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 

eS 


The Journal, of Flint, Mich., has this to say of the local gun 
club: “Members of the Flint as Club are working like 
beavers to complete the arrangements for the State meeting of 
the trapshooters, tq be held in this city on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 5, 6 and 7. Judging from the elaborate prepa- 
ations for the event, the coming meet will be one of the best in the 
history of the State Association. The members of the local club 
have dispjlayed a.commendable spirit of independence in re- 
fraining from calling upon the business men of the city to assist 
them in raising the funds needed for the prizes and entertainment 
to be offered their guests. vat cash prizes will be hung up, and 
these will be rovided by the Flint Club, although for several of 
the events additional prizes have been verunarey offered by a few 
local business housese who are in sympathy with the sport.” All 
of which is quite sound and quite pleasing. There is no reason 
why a gun club should have a begging committee, or why it 
should expect something for nothing. A tournament, though for 
the public, is not a charitable institution, and therefore should 
not ask nor expect charity. Sport should have its dignity and 
independence quite as much as or more than business should have. 


Under date of May 4°Mr. E. C. Burkhardt, of Buffalo, writes 
us from Siloam Springs, Ark., as foliows: “I am prospecting for 
oil, lead and zinc wy and expect to strike it rich, The shooting 
instinct is so strong within,me that I determined to organize a 
local gun club, and after a few hours’ effort we succeeded in 


organizing the Siloam Springs Gun Tt with fifty members, an 


account of which I clipped from the local paper and_inclose here- 
with. We held our first club shoot yesterday, and I intended to 
forward the scores, but some member of the club evidently did not 
relish having his scores appear in print, and the result is that 
the scores have disappeared. The writer was high in each event, 
but there is some very promising timber among the members of 
the club, notably Mr. Sam Shackleford, the genial manager of the 
Hotel Morris, who formerly shot under the nom de plume of 
“Guy”; also Dr. E._T...Neal, Messrs, Berry Harron, Baldwin, 
Mederias, Oakes and Dr. Clegg.” 


The programme of the Medicus Rod and Gun Club’s target shoot, 
to take place at Interstate Park, May 18, has ten events. The sec- 
ond, fourth and eighth are at 16 targets, $1 entrance; the first and 
third are at 10, entrance 75 cents; the fifth at 20, $1.20; the sixth and 
ninth at 26, $1.50, and the tenth, miss-and-out, $1.50 entrance. 
Targets are included in entrance. Moneys divide by the Rose 
system. Two sets of traps. Shooting commences at 1 o'clock. 
C. E.. Kemble is the secretary. The main event is No. 7, the two- 
men team race, open to members of any club; 100 targets, entrance 
$5. This will be the second contest for the Medicus trophies, 
value $50. Three wins establish ownership. 


Mr. John B. Rogers, Warwick, N. Y., under date of May 5, 
writes us as follows: “The Warwick Gun Club have just completed 
putting in the three-trap system, and are now ready to com- 
mence their season’s shooting. On May 30 the club will have an 
all-day shoot, open to all shooters, and we will be glad to see any 
one at the club. Purses will be divided Rose system,‘and a free 
lunch will be served. Targets will be charged for at 1% cents each. 
We expect to have a good time. Remember that ursdays are 
club days, and we are always glad to see visitors.” 


On Decoration Day, May 30, the Providence Gun Club will hold 
an open shoot, commencing at 11 o’clock. Money divided 40, 30, 
20 and 10. Targets, 1 cent, included in entrance. No shells sold 
on the grounds at this shoot. A large attendance is.expected. In 
the special handicap events the conditions will be so arranged:.that 
all will have ‘a fair chance. There. are-ten events; 15, 20 ,and 25 
targets, 160 in all, with a total entrance of :$6.40, and of this $1 
is the entrance to the 25-target handicap. Take Riverside or 
Crescent Park electric cars. 


At a meeting of the New State Association on Monday of 
this week it was decided # os the target events on the first two 
days of its tournament, May 23 and would be shot-on the 
frome of the Walsrode Gun Club, renton, N. J., and’ the 
ebird, on the third ville, These grounds are not 
2 8 ore, ee Sores Some eee Gulee: ae. Mr. C. 
2 span, is : e is 
in conree ot pebtiuation, and will be published in the — te future. 


Mr. H P. Shaner, 
New stle. Pa., under date 
ew Gun 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


Tatereeats Park; Queens LT, will 
in the near future. "Ehner E. the "manager of the 
Association, made a brief visit to New York on y, after the 


Interstate shoot at Trenton, and matter in 
hand for publication. We are 
to provide the true tournament com 


e 
Keep in mind the live-bird tournament of 
Gun Club, at Dexter Park, oa avenue and Enfield ee, 
Brooklyn, on May 11. Mr. H. Schortemeier is manager an 
handicapper. Handicaps, 25 to 32yds. There are four events, re- 
pectively at 7, 10, 15 and 10 live birds, entrance respectively $8, 


Ss 
$5, $7 and $5, birds extra at 25 cents. For the three hi s in 
the regular evesea $7, % and $3. paleo 


Miskay’s sister was one who shot at Wellington, Mass., on 
Wednesday of last week. It was her third attempt, and she 
wan me very srg ovre of 4 cut ors light load 
and light’ gun— s. of powder and %oz. of shot. In the report 
of the Boston Gun Club shoot the incident is described in the 
charming manner which is a characteristic of the Boston Gun 
Club’s reporter. ® 


The secretary, Mr. A. W. Walls, of Worcester, Mass., writes us 
as follows: “On Saturday, May 13, the Worcester, Mass., Sports- 
men’s Club will have a shoot. e grounds will be open for 
shooting all day, but the regular sweepstake pr me will begin 
at 1:30 P. M. There will be four events of 25 targets each, $2 
entrance, and several 10-bird events, 70 cents entrance.” 


& 

Under date of May 1 Mr. N. P. Leach, of Swanton, Vt., writes 
us as follows: “I am requested by Mr. F. W. Heubach, manager 
of the Manitoba Industrial Exhibition, to claim the following 
dates for their trapshooting tournament: July 25, 26. and 27, Winni- 


peg, Man., Industrial Exhibition Association; $3,000 in trophies 
and added money. F. W. Heubach, secretary, Winnipeg, Man.” 


The performance of Mr. Fred Gilbert in the use of the shotgun 
at the tournament of the Illinois Gun Club, Springfield, Ill., was 
truly marvelous. In the big handicap he killed 5) live birds straight 
from the 3lyd. mark, and in the Schmelzer contest he broke 97 
targets out of 100. It was the more remarkable as Mr. Gilbert was 
weak from his recent severe illness. 

a 


In the contest for the May cup on Saturday of last week at the 
New Utrecht Gun Club’s shoot at Interstate Park Mr. Edward 
Banks, standing at 30yds., killed 10 birds straight and scored a win. 
There were ‘six shoots for this cup, two in April, four in May. 
The one who scores the greater number of the six wins owns 
the cup. $ 

o 


The match between Messrs. “Woods” and Packard, at 50 birds, 
$50, will take place at the shoot of the Medicus Gun Club, on 
Thursday of this week, at Interstate Park, Queens. The pro- 
gies events are as follows: 5 birds, $3.50; 7 birds, $5; 5 birds, 

.50; Medicus Handicap, 10 birds, $5, for Greener gun. Birds 
extra. 


The Medicus Gun Club has changed its dates from May 24 to 
May 18, on account of New Jersey State shoot, which is to held 
on May 23 and 24. The next team race at targets of the Medicus 
Club is to be held on the date above mentioned. 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, holder, and Fred Gilbert, challenger. have 
arranged to shoot for the Republic cup at Kansas City on Friday 
of this week, In their match at 100 live birds at Springfield, iu, 
last week, the scores were: Gilbert 96, Elliott $3. 


Messrs. Rike, Courtney, Heikes, Connor and Elliott at Spring- 
field, Ill., last week, shooting as a squad, broke straight’ in a 
target event, thereby scoring 100 straight. 


Of great deeds with the gun the reader will find an interesting 
account in the report of the tournament of the Illinois Gun Club, 
published elsewhere in our columns, 


There will be a contest for the Sanders-Storms cup at Interstate 
Park on May 15. 


Beauwaxp Watrns. 


Harrisburg Shooting Association. 


HarrissurG, Pa., May 7.—Herewith are the scores of our shoot, 
held Thursday, May 3. It was a good old-fashioned shoot at the 
Harrisburg Shooting Association grounds, starting at 9 A. M. on 
targets. ith the exception of one event, the 7-bird handicap 
event at 2 P. M., target shooting continued all day. 

A more genial and good-natured old-time lot of shooters are not 
often met. When you see such a squad as Krueger, Burnham, 
Dochie, Brewster and Sullivan pound away all day it looks as 
Proneh. shooting had not lost any of its fascination for the Harris- 

urg Club. y 

No. 6 was a handicap event and mr filled. No. 7 was a 
“walk and shoot” event, 5 meh up ing toward trap, repeated 
by the next shooter. A 10-single and 6-pair event was interesting, 
and all were well pleased with the day’s enjoyment. The scores: 


Events: 
Targets: 
Kreuger 
Burnham 
Seitz 
Brewster 
Lefevre 
Stoll .. 
Eyster , 
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that it is so arrangec as 
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[May t2, 1960. 


tournament of the Catch- 
was @ success. aetna 
or as man 

i reasons, Uncle Ben . 
Imiost everv shooter in New York 
his share of the sport at every stage 


‘ ¢, representing the Dupont Powder Co., 

J. R. Hull, of Parker Bros, with the celeteated Parker gan’ 
were trade representatives. F. E. McCord and A. A. Mosher, of 
Rochester ; — oe and C. W. Tuttle, of Auburn; G.. S. 
Wride, of us; R. G. Wheeler, of Watervale; C. Tassell, of 
Marion, shot frough the programme. Mr. Chapman, of the 
Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, x. F came in the afternoon of- the 
day, All that ttendance seemed to have a good 

ume, and some fine shooting was done. 

Mr. F. E. McCord, of Rochester, N. Y., was high man in’ the 
average, and thus won first average prize, breaking targets ‘out 
of a possible 315—94.6 per cent. He was very closely followed by 
that splendid shot Mr. J. N. Knapp, of-Auburn, N. Y., breaking 
293 targets out of a possible 315-931 per cent.—second avérage 
prize, e shooting of both these tlemen was of high er 
and ex style, as the scores will show, Mr. Knapp making one 
run of 87 consecutive breaks, which was really sapettahie work, as 
the shooting Sigel a strong wind taking the targets take 
erratic courses. Mr. R. G. Wheeler, of Watervale, won third aver- 
age prize. Messrs. Colville and Hull shot for targets only, 

Besides the regular programme of 315 targets, some special extra 
sweeps were shot and some fine scores made, In one event of 25 
targets there were three breaking 24 each and two breaking 22 each, 
or 116 targets broke out of 125 shot at. 

Perhaps the best owed shooting of the day was an extra swee 

15 targets, in which 74 breaks were made out of a possible 75. 
The gentlemen constituting this squad were Knapp and Tuttle, of 
Auburn; Colville, of Batavia; Hull, of Meriden, and Wadsworth, 
of Wolcott; Mr, Hull making the only miss of 1 target. All present 
reported a good time, and as a club we hope to give a better shoot 
for our next and hope for a better attendance. 


May 3, First Day. 


Events: 
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_Extra sweep, 25 targets, two moneys: Hull 22, McCord 2%, Col- 

ville 22, Tuttle 24, Wride 24, Chapman 22, Knapp 24, Hull 24. 
Extra, 15 targets, two moneys: Hull 14, Knapp 15, Tuttle 15, 

Colville 15, Wadsworth 15. Seventy-four broken by squad out of 

possible’ 75. 

E. A. Wapsworts, Sec’y. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., May 5.—The scores made to-day follow. The 
team shoot, six men on a side, 25 targets, was won by Feigen- 
span’s team, as follows: 

_Feigenspan 25, Terrill 17, Dawson 16, Leroy 20, Nagle 20, Has- 
singer 22; total 120. 

as 20, Engle 23, Heinisch 13, Hayes 19, Willis 9, 
K 1 22; total! 106. 
Other scores: 


Events: 1 

Targets: 10 1 
Feigenspan . 8 
Herrington . ? 


or 
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Kentucky Gun Club, 


Loutsvittz, Ky., May 2.—In the contest for the Lyons trophy, 
the scores of which are subjoined, Mr. H J. Lyons, the donor of 
the silver cup, did not compete, he shooting for the birds only. 
The weather was clear and warm. The scorer was Mr. Wm. Hine- 
ley. The referee was Mr. H. H. Martin. The conditions were 20 
live birds, handicap rise. The scores: 


MemMacu>swomn 


Shoot-off of ties. Mr. H. J. L donor of , shooting 
the birds only, withdrew. the are . i 7 wag! 
D L Miller 20 


6.—The 
of eererms, Gems Mere "a Gee Onn, One 
for prizes. © 
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xian In Town.. at 
Cuicaco, Ilf., May 5.—The delegation of shooters from 
2) town tie Ys ese Budd, Courtney, 
Parmelee, hl, and ers. These confidently. pevtit 
for the Illinois State Association next w t is 
a long time since we have so promising an outlook for our 
State tournament here. Times are good, and the shooting game 
is strong all over the country. 3% 
There will be a little shooting at Watson’s to-day among, some 
of the boys who want to get on Sa ird game,next 
week. outside shooters have gently r Chicago 
for some time for not turning out a delegation for outside tourna- 
ments, and it is common news that Chicago has not got a match 
shooter in all her ranks: That is to say, it was common until this 
week. Since George Roll went up to Milwaukee and: killed 100 
straight there are a good many people in Chicago and. elsewhere 
who think Chicago has got a pigeon shooter after all. 


Elwood Shoot. 


The programmes. are out for the first annual trophy tournament 
of the oo Rod and Gun Club, of Elwood, Ind., May 23-25, Men- 
tion of this shoot has already been made, and it is very much worth 
while to bear this in mind. Notable among its attractions is the 
live-bird championship race for the State trophy, 25 pigeons, $20. 
The target programme is excellent, Live-bird events are open to 
all, but agents are barred from purses in targets. 


lowa State. 


Programmes:are due for Iowa State shoot at Marshalltown, May 
20-24. This will be an attractive programme, with one at 
live birds. The Smith cup race will be shot at 20 targets. There 
vrill.be no added money hung up at Iowa State shoot, but there is 
‘a good stiff daily average purse put up for each day. One notes 
also the sum. of to given for low average. This premium on poor 
shooting is perhaps mistaken generosity, and of questionable 
wisdom, Shooters nowadays do not need much jollying to get 
them to shoot, and there are so many of them near the top that 
the best place for the money is near the top. 


Grand Indian Shoot. 


There will be a big Indian shoot this summer at Okoboji, Ia., 
in the last week of August. This will take the place of the Budd- 
Gilbert shoot, and will be a continuation of the original Indian 
shoot idea. It will be held at Arnold’s Park, at Okoboji, and 
there wil! be four days of sport, qrahent almost altogether at 
targets, though theré may be some live-bird shooting. This. shoot, 
among all those which are prominent in the Western circuit, will 
be well werth watching, by reason of certain very desirable 
features which it offers. There will be $750 added money, the 
heaviest amount hung up, so far as is known at this date, in the 
plans for the Western circuit. The shoot will be given by. private 

arties, and they will take this money out of their private pockets. 
No manufacturer or dealer will be asked to contribute a cent. This 
alone ought to be sufficient comment on the character of the 
tournament. This is getting trapshooting on to a nee and 
self-respecting plane, and ating it from the old system of 
semi-respectable beggary which has done so much to bring dis- 
repute on the sport. _ a i 7 

This Indian shoot will not be a “wolf shoot,” but will be just 
the pleasantest and nicest little gathering in the world. It is 
intended as an outing for the friends and families of the Indians 
themselves, and there will be fishing, boating and a general good 
time. Any Indian who leaves his wife and family at home will be 
obliged to pay a fine of $50, As to the character of the programme, 
nothing more need be said when one notices the names of the 
Indians themselves, which are as follows: C. W. Budd (Dago 
Chief), Fred Gilbert (Goose Voice), Rolla Heikes (Bald Eagle), 
Chan Powers (Chief Wipe-Stick), Frank Parmelee (Buffalo Hump), 
Loomis (Ne-Talk), Harvey McMurchy (nies Hig BD; Elmer 
Neal (Black Diamond), Billy Crosby (Chief Kinnekinnick), Tripp 
(Chief Ride-in-the-Wagon), Tom Marshall (Long-Talk). 

The above are all well-known men in the shooting world, who 
know a good shoot when they see it, and expect to offer a good 
one for everybody. to see. It is a sale prediction to say this will 
be one of the best shoots of the season. There will be a rate of 
1% fares to Okoboji and return. Remember the last week of 
August and get your gun and likewise your fishing rod, and a few 


worms for bait. “ 
Garfield Averages. 


Dr. J. W. Meek, the faithful secretary of the Garfield Gun Club, 
of Chicago, sends out the following table of percentages covering 
the season shoots, whose series recently closed. The table is as 


below: 














Per Cent. 
Eight Best 
Shot at. Killed. P’r C’t. res. 
BS Grehaiiec. oc cccccriisescccsac 20 20 1.000 senh 
W B Leffingwell................. 20 19 -950 odde 
Dr-A A Mathews............+006 10 9 -900 anne 
Dr 2 WF REDON dicide ssc cubase ede 130 114 876 950 
© PI AO Ues doc ceth dibenvectes 110 O44 854 -925 
BOS Ess vocsccde< ho cetdsauees 110 94 854 -912 
SP POR dancbourcebedeccéns<ed 90 % 844 -862 
Be SORE, «coc wpictesocidtsh camdoee 80 67 -837 837 
S E Young 90 74 822 ' 850 
Geo 30 24 800 ween 
WAJ 8 -800 ait 
Mrs 16 -800 r 
E 56 -800 
M 55 «785 
Dr 47 -783 
t T 38 -760 
G 68 755 
AD 30 -7O 
Dr 30 -750 
hb WwW 66 733 
R 29 125 
= M4 -123 
N 21 -700 ees 
Jas 21 -700 baed 
Dr. C 23 -700 welts 
WA 28 -700 aééa 
Dr T 7 -700 Jahie 
W_A 7 -700 bate 
J.D 7 -700 “sae 
Geo 14 -700 onan 
AH 69 -690 - 162 
CG 26 -650 hem 
1% 44 -628 wii 
Th 72 -600 -675 
R 6 -600 cous 
Dr 6 -600 ie 
Cc Keh 65 -590 -700 
C J Woltt 38 BS... wees 
42 -525 -525 
C P Richards 4 400 iene 
Season hameknatio won by Dr. J. W. Meek; second by S. 
Palmer; tlurd by Dr. S. Shaw; fourth by T. P. Hicks. Target 
season opens Saturday, May 5. 
St. Louis. 


The tip is out among the boys that St. Louis is going to be a 
big shoot, and it is generally believed that the outsi 
will be very large. 


Grand Rapids Consolidated Sportsmen. 
i been made earlier in the Fors: St f 
Pc eee koe 
4 -round - r. . 
writes’ be follows regarding the plans for a suitable ion 
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Chicago, Ill., May 5.—The trophy event, shot to-day, resulted 
as follows: - 
PES Wh Civic sla vcnlanans sqnaccomecdade —20 
rs BE oa coassa cians Soon besitbeataes 0110-20 
+“ a Aa sie ie hice nso ainiehbiidcieadokannghaanee 1000110101111110001011111—16 
EIEN ORs onc scshssicacudeseneit’e bail 0001101001011001141010111—13 
& Stee Milks Hanes os 4-00.04 cet aand cae 1101001111100101101110110—16 
Se MRE IOUN ds oo cas cdavicenienewweee 1111111111011111010111111—22 
Mrs cn 0:0 vh'y Exceeds cpmteks ewe’ 1010110111111111101101101—19 
Dr R Beil: ce aes nt eee eae 1110001110111101101111001—17 
L a C “Sees hig sion side ub ere goa Sehee 1111111101111101101111111—-22 
G ION vuiiy = Wassnicts ceecncadeed«gedee 0110111101010000100190010—11 
Mie RG evens doudydocadelges tanetns és 1191111111001101101111111—21 
A F Whitman................ S écandeodyes 1111001000001! 111—10 
BE CT, (MOEN s oc0c ec cc oes owed oc euth ened 0101001111101110001010111—15 
Wks SEEDER 0 ccccrcqsscocutepesvesd 0101111011111110111111111—22 
BRUGES. vars apd op yee.cens> e6ans overt Ga) oh? 1101011100111100100101110—16 
PO iitkale ade hs o05e¥ds000 ccmeges ce y+ eee 64100101111001110111110111—19 
Fe EP bs 5 eRe cost eccccastasececcenre 1011100010110001000011101—12 
Lovell ......:. TaN ccavunsaabheeetauasceren 1111100111111110011110111—20 
MSE Sev dcsdaveccscedanendecvececes 1100000001100110101111110—13 
EE Tobe vebuticdec vas QbebecLesvccces 001001101100111 
Handicap ig event: Dr, R. C. Tarck 20, C. Stecker 19, Dr. 
Carson13, H. B. Morgan 18, Dr. R. B: ‘Miller 16, Cunnyngham 23, 


J._G.. Parker, Jr., 14; Lovell 10, Sprague 17, Atherton 16. 

Monthly trophy event: Dr. Turck 9, Mrs, Carson 9, Ed Steck 
11, Dr. C. W. Carson 15, Dr. R. B, Miller 13, Milliken 7, C. Boroff 
10, Cunhyngham ll, G. Parker 12, D. James 7, G. Lovell 12, W. 
Sprague 10, Atherton 9. 


; Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., May 5.—The apperided scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the first target shoot of the sea- 
son. Our magautrap is not in service yet, and the shooting was 
over a set of five expert traps, and the targets thrown very fast 
and at very acute angles. The day was fine, only for a chilly north- 
east wind off the lake, which made it rather uncomfortable. We 
promise to show some better scores in the near future. Class A 
medal was won. by Richards, Class B medal was won by Hellman 
and Class C medal was won by Barnard. The scores: 










































First trophy, 25 targets: 
ME Ue cdt aa ehaeeecabeces ceciasceceved 0110010001110011111110001—14 
“Wr Shaw .. . »-1011101110101111111110110—19 
Mrs Shaw . « »-1010110010000111010111000—12 
rouard ... .V1V1010000011101001001010—10 
a -1001000100000101001100000— 7 
Wolf . -0110000101111111000101111—15 
C J Wolf -1100110000000000000000010— 5 
Dorman ..... -0000100001000000000000000— 2 
A W Fehrma -1110111111111001010101111—19 
Northcott . -1000010101101100111111101—15 
Barnard ... -1101111101111111000000001—15 
Brown .... -1111010010100111000010111—14 
S E Young -0000101100001011000000101— 8 
Stiger ... -0011000000000000110000000— 4 
R Kuss .. -1000110101011011111111111—18 
Richards -1111101111011111111101110—21 
Smedes . -0010101100010011000101100—10 
C Kuss . -0101110000100001111100010—11 
Hellman « + -1411110111111111110011111—22 
TIE oe be ode cede sec ctovecuscedecddeceate 1011000001011011010011001—12 
Dr Royce . 1101110110101001000000101—12 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: ae Events: sie 
Targets: 10 15 Targets: 10 15 
41 S E Young 2 3 
7 10 Stiger .. a. 
7 10 R Kuss 9 13 
6 5 Richards 9 8 
2 5 Smedes 6 10 
8 6 C Kuss 4 7 
4 6 Hellman 8 12 
0 1 L Wolf.. oe es 
7 13 L Bowers ue 
ee EE, dvanchsedecumenaes che 
dog ye RRR 9 
MD. cig estncedics cntwiane Qe NE waccnain cocavan oe 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


New England- Championship. 


Worcester, Mass., April 21.—I should like a little space in your 
valuable paper to give the readers who may be interested in the 
sport of trapshooting a fair report of the tournament held .at 

orcester, Mass., Sept. 12, , at the Woreester Sportsmen’s 
Club grounds. 

Mr. A. B. F. Kinney offered a purse of $50 as a prize for a 100- 
bird race to determine who was the champion 100-bird-race shooter 
of New England. The system was known oe and unknown 
angles, one money. The best shooters of all the New England 
States were present and took part in the shoot. Twenty-four shot 
the 100-bird race. Among them were the well-known ones Dickey, 
Eager, Leroy, Tucker, Wheeler, Lambert, Griffith, Jourdan, Davis, 
Sawin, Hoyle, Smith, Whitin, Swell and Parker. Ten of the 
shooters g°% 90 per cent. or better, namely, Federhen 98, Wheeler 
96, Griffit *% ucker 94, Leroy 93, Swell 93, Hoyle 91, Dickey 90, 
Jourdan 90, Eager 90. 








HERBERT M FEDERHEN, JR, 


I will give.the score of the winner in detail: 
Federhen »-. -MMMId 111111111111 11111184141111-—50 
11.119911111111101011111. 


This remarkable score was mad ama . H. M. 
F Jr., attorney at law, 23 ovat street, cs ae 
Mr. Fedcrhen has only been pioctiog at the traps 1 





and as he is @ ig man thirty-one years of age, is 
Watic foetus the Nomct “fbeltg’ the Snap oobitdc® 
chootilr of New England for a long ny Ag Wo Wanne 
sn Game Laws in, Beiet. ; 
Tue new number of the Game Laws in Brief and W. 
— * ri oodcraft 


Westminster Gun Club, . 


Westutnster, Md., May 2.—There was a good attendance at the 
shoot of the Westminster Gun Club, held to-day, repr ives 
of the Parkton, Baltimore Shooting Association, Standard. Gun 
Club, Monumental, of Baltimore, Chambersburg, Mt. Airy and 
Altoona, Pa., clubs, present. There were - morte ...ex- 
pert trapshooters present than at any previous event ut e 
supervision of the Westminster Club. There’ were six events in 
target shooting and three’ events in live pigeon shooting.» Ducker 
led with a score of 91 in the target shooting; Storr second; 90, and 
Smith, of Westminister, third, o The scores were as follows: ° 








Events: LY 3-3-4)" 66 
Targets: 10 15°20 20 15 2 Broke. 
BING os oc csecccececcunccecsectscatovesas 1 664 9 2 & 
UME, cujabine Snel ocltce cudaseradsaesheheras 10 1 17:8 122 
ME wshadiaripaasscindgas tottacete ce da nde wer ue * 
MIMI ids ninth Sudan's sc cans'ndneepe tha vane 6 123° 16°14 «.. 
MEP whudes oweagkevert sine vcunrcensttened oe Oe I a2” ee ae Mas 
JL CONE «cin caasencapapesasio ans -WsnBnuBsnN 
tanh tasdnas oancnsokns< yanteasaunsel TE Bines a ene es 
PE. nateacdak<s dan cnasaamnctdesocs 02 6b HK .. ar. 
DU airanackiacececceatnneees o¢oacdne 6176. éd 
SE ra ctkinesesccasccnseackecssceas Sea oe” ca ve 
BUEN, socdcusdcacccoceqibvcsacccatceeté 9141719 14418 & 
MN Abe sex pabeere S tte Buss és 
Re 912 16 18 12 18) 8% 
Leader ..... a 7 2B 19 19 13 17 > & 
DRIES Sak cereadesdease Neeuge canaicceka 10 12:16 18° 12-20 = & 
TRUE cn cscncese baaedenacctieceeetacs ~IRwWBwWT 
9 13 19 16 18 20 9 
71bbmM1 
7 a we a 
9 10 ae oe 
6 9 oa oe 
6 11 i oi 
9 14 19 17°12 18 99 
8 12 17 18 14418 $8 
8 11 15 18 1117 & 
9 li 13 13 122 9 @ 
77124 wh: 7 
S Me ee a. ccd. os es 
In the live-bird shooting No. 1 was at 5 birds, $3, three moneys, 


an per cent. 
No. 2 was at 10 birds, $5 entrance, birds included, 30yds. rise; 
four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per eent., class shooting. 
No. 3 was a miss-and-out: 


No. 1. No. 2. No 3, No. 1. No. 2. No 3, 





HICKS ..00-cccsee 5 8 6 TEE eivecesds t 0 4 
GR on cacadtes t 9 6 Baughman 4 9 a 
O° Re 5 10 6 MRE cetpce 5 6 
3 10 ee RRS 5 9 3 
ORs. shcdedes 5 10 © — Seah a ituca 5 7 
Malone ........ 5 9 © (2 Fo We 2. esac 4 8 6 
BO vcdéccosté 4 9 6 Reifsnider 5 8 6 
WHs seccccces 4 9 6 land ...c.0e 3 10 
Minnick ...... 5 8 os Ducker ....... 5 10 1 
hodes ....... 5 9 ee 0 7 
WE Bieec'esca 5 9 d 
Sodus Gun Club. 


Sonus, N. Y.—Of 1,200 population, five miles south by east from 
Lake Ontario, an old village, but modern in its makeup, even to 
a band stand in the public square. There is cheerfulness in the 
well-kept streets and attractive homes, the whole town is neatness 
and cleanliness: the very dogs and cats look well-groomed. If 
we laud the town where will we find language in any tongue to 
express the innermost .feelings of the entertainment at Snyder’s 
Hotel? Once a guest at Synder’s, and the soul yearns to return. 
Each room is a gem in its snug, cosy appointments; .and the table! 
How can we convey the real idea—bring home to the heart the 
solid, concrete fact of the delights of this board? There is not 
space to enumerate all the good things there. Perhaps if we 
mention the broiled steaks, the ham and eggs, the salads, bread 
and biscuits, the cakes and maple syrup, the fragrant tea and a 
couple of dozen other creations from the hand of that dear old- 
fashioned cook, we simply refer to integral parts that goto make 
up the beautiful entirety; and all completely rounded out at table 
by the attentions to wants of guests by the landlord’s daughter 
and her assistant, the stately young woman in 
a mystery why shooters go to Sodus and perform gastronomic 
feats seldom paralleled? -Surely Landlord Snyder can say, “Man 
should live not only for himself, but those around him; he is 
happiest who makes the most happy.” 

My esteemed friend Dr. Weller invited me to Sodus—the Doc- 
tor’s advice is usually sound. 

The eminent gentlemen who 
Daniel Lefever, of Syracuse; 


lasses. Is there 


viel ated <= me oes were 
E ncele Ben Catchpo' . A. 
Wadsworth, Wolcott; Dr. Weller, L. V. Byer, "C. Remben, 
F. E. McCord, W. Morris and..Mr. Case, Rochester; Mr. Jack 
Hull, from near the south limit of baked beans and perpetual! 


pie, om ~ 
_The participants extend thanks to Mr. Geo. Wride and his as- 
sistants in the management. - 











April 19: ” 

Events 123 45 6 7 8 910 Broke. 
NTIS 2855 0b i540 eestch. Kd bee 913 815 914 9131015 116 
Hull See edgescees - 81210141013 8 141013 112 
MN as cnaceecoce - 10131012 714 613 912 108 
TINIE 9185 ahd adceeseiee aside - 812 9138 912 913 9:12 106 

ME tvepcetahwausapdanemiindey: 815 814 813 71 52 105 
WOGMED ible co cvisesccncchcehsaaerpe 6131013 913 7138 813 105 
McCord 0:0 0d} emt edd 64s a6 <a see 15 915 914 914 912 115 
CRU As conde decudcnechespedaa 813 812 714 915 914 “109 
POURED Bhdakccstcugepecsssoworqeed 712 910 814 812° 913 102 
Bachrick,,....000.eseesisccccscces 912 914 811 813 914 .107 
DENT ia a'e0 Kao que cc qesome gee ta 814 811 9141012 814 108 

April 20: 

E : 5 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 14 15 
3 oa RM 91215 712 15 18 
Hull -- 1015 10 14 81713113 81518 813-13 17 
Wride 814 913 8151214 6 1417 1014 12 8 
Lane 8 15 10 15 10 19 1313 91317 9 15 13 19 
TROONE  66s0c vac ndnceseccde 12 10 138 8 1615 14. 91319 7 15 14 17 

Average cCord, first, $5; Hull, second, $3; Lane, third, $2. 
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IcK SWIVELLER. 





Missouri State Shoot. 


_ St. Louis, Mo,—Editor Forest and Stream: Apropos of the com- 
ing tournament of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective 
Association, which begins in St. Louis on May 14 and continues 
for six days, I would state that the secretary has received a great 
many letters inquiring for information concerning that big event ~ 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

Here is one from Grass Lake, Mich., which voices the senti- 
ment of many others: 

“Will you please mail me catalogue of your tournament? Do you 
think it advisable for me to attend your shoot? I can shoot from 
80 to 85 per cent. and must depend upon my winnings to keep 
me on my feet. Acting xeur friendly advice, I am yours truly,”—— 

Now, if I was the Cadi I would know how to reply to this man. 
He asks for friendly advice, and I do not k 
If I tell him to come on and he falls down he will certainly rely 
on my d offices as a meal ticket, and 1 am not in the -res- 
taurant business. If I tell him to stay away, that this is no place 
for him, which is not the truth, he will think that we do not want 
him because he comes from Michigan. . 

As a matter of fact there will bea great many shots on the 
oo who cannot shoot an 85 per cent gait throughout the meet. 

ut they will have the satisfaction of having had a better show to 
win money than ever before, not counting the good time, 
experience gained and’ the feeling of satisfaction which comes after 
rubbing shoulders with the greatest marksmen in the world, who 


themselves. did once upon atime attend a tournament. with no 

Heikes, Frei Gilbers Jack. B Jim 

and appreciate the treat which the coming tournament, has. in yond 
jo not. come to 

the sort of.a et man on tra that you, have 


now of any other kind. 
withace af Ipeict mean the toed he We ea ek Wille 
Elliott and the otner members oF the Ota C sa (sMare 

for you. These men, trade representatives though they, may 
are udgets of lergrepasion.. hey do F the’ meet, to 
Te Poknanst nck n'a gtin” Yes satan ites 


many yeats searc 
companions, 


for in vain, and, moreover, are 
ready to sit on the bench, point out your. defects in a 
talk “guns, powder and shells” by the hour. 
ue ome ye a grees to the timid up. in Grass 
e, even if you do,not become as wealthy as Tom. Mar- 
shel, 208 4 pt. Louis at the close of 
zZ oat fenghS the tqurna- 


Hzasgat Taviom 
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Interstate Tournament at- Trenton. 


Trenton, N. J.—The first of the Interstate target_tournamerits 
of this year was held most s lly at Trenton, N. J., on the 
gro of the Walsrode Gun Club, whose are situated 
near Hutchinson’s Lake, about 25 minutes’ ride by trolley from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad station, on the road to Yardville. They are 
most pleasing grounds, both in respect to their natural beauty and 
trapshooting coment Although the club is young, 4s measured 
by time, it is in wisdom, and began right by installing the 
traps in a snepenaniy workmanlike manner. Five expert traps 
on the left of the house ere neatly screened and have a good 
platform, while on the right is a anquere with an equally finished 

uipment of screen and platform. The traps worked well, and the 
Siesrouiis were in the air promptly to the call of “Pull.’ 

It was comfortably cool, and pregnant with the balminess of the 
springtime. The fields were a vivid green, the peach and pear 
and apple trees were in blossom, while the spring flowers lent an 
added charm of color all grateful to the eye. ae 4 

The secretary, Mr. G. N. Thomas, was specially active in making 
visitors welcome, as indeed were all the club members. In a 
word, it was a pleasant and enjoyable tournament from start to 
finish, whether one shot at the traps or looked on at others. Mr. 
James I. Woolerton, the club treasurer, acted most efficiently as 
cashier. sae 

The manager of the Interstate Association, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, 
managed the tournament in the finished and easy manner which 
seems on the surface to indicate that managing a tournament is 
like unto a June morning saunter—those who are wise in such 
matters know it comes from consummate skill. 

Those who shot “for targets only,” ge Ai lame As- 
sociation ocedure in such cases made and provided, were 
Messrs, Edward Banks, of the E C & Schultze Co.; T. H. Keller, 
Peters Cartridge Co.; J. S. Fanning, Laflin & Rand; B. H. Norton, 
Hazard; H. Marin: i J. Hallowell, U. M. C. Co., and G, E. 
Bartlett, Marlin Fire Arms Co. Mr, Marlin, who also represented 
the Marlin Fire Arms Co., has not been shooting long, only a 
few weeks, and his scores are quite creditable, considering his 
limited: experience. ‘ . 

A substantial lunch was furnished at most reasonable prices. 


May 2, Wednesday, First Day. 


The light was glaring to a certain degree, and the shooters ex- 
plained that they could not get the results which good holding 
should bring. There was a reflection on the gun barrels or a 
mirage around the target or something or other by way of an 
unknowable cause which produced a known effect. Thus it came 
to pass that no straights were made during the day. Many there 
were who seemed to be about becoming a thing of record, only 
to step away into the realm of might have been. 


Events: 3465 678 910 Shot 

Targets: f 15 at. Broke. 
SE MED. cccboscsuneschen 2 65 14 
G Pi 134 
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May 3, Thursday, Second Day. 


The shooting was somewhat better as to the scores to-day. A 
gentle wind blew straightaway, and straights were timidly peep- 
ing out in the score sheets here and there. Mr. J. S. Fanning was 
the highest in average for each day, with “Capt. Bunk” next. After 
the programme was concluded two extra events at reverse angles 
were shot. ; ; 

The club and all concerned were highly pleased at the success 
of the tournament. 

Events: 

Targets: 
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charming day ushered in the new prize 
2, at Wellington, and a dozen shooters 
new matches. An individual, also a team 
d with distance handicaps 


FOREST AND. STREAM: ° 


but Las not taken the active interest credited to the balance 

the family. Her initial trial of 10 shots two or three years ago is 

well remembered, because of an incident. Her first command 

“Pull” was followed by an almost simultaneous 

target surrendered, much to the ise of fri 

shot was no less quick and- 

well, but that the lady remarked, “ 

them!” With 8 misses following up 

belief credence that: the 

tangled in the c’ 

line with the muzzle of the gun at just the ; 

shooting to-day was voted “lots of fun, now that I really see them, 

and the new recruit, who barely exceeds five feet in height, has 

taken on inches of stature along with the increased percentage. 
But does it not show what a little load will do, and that there is 

much waste of ammunition at all trap shoots, with the: excessive 

loads used? A straightaway, while ‘not the hardest of ets, is 

continually going away from the shot and increasing the ce 
2etween; thus if a ligh on this angle, it will 

likewise on ers. A mere novice was the user to-day, so a past 

master would have exploited its good qualities still further. 
Scores complete: 
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All events unknown angles fram magautrap. 

First contest new Prize series for individual prizes, 
angles; distance handicap: 
Horace, i8 
Miskay, 18 
Baker, 17.......... 
Gordon, 17 


unknown 
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Two-men team contest, 40 targets—10 singles and 5 pairs—each 
shooter from handicap distances: 
Miskay 
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National Gun Club. 


_MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 28.—Herewith are scores of the National 

Gun Club’s live-bird shoot, held at National Park, April 27, the 
same being the fourth in the series of tweive monthly prize shoots. 
Also find inclosed the score of the match at 100 live birds for 
$106 a_side, shot by Dr. J. L. Williamson, of Milwaukee, against 
Geo. Roll, of Blue Island, Ill., commencing at 10:30 fhis morn- 
ing. Both Wisconsin and Illinois sportsmen who witnessed this 
contest are of one mind—that they saw the best shooting to-day 
ever witnessed on any grounds. Two hundred birds were shot at 
by the two contestants, and 200 birds were retrieved, but un- 
fortunately for our Milwaukee man 5 of his were dead out: of 
bounds. Geo. Roll did some of the finest shooting ever seen in 
the West, scoring 100 clean kills. 

The National Gun Club, of Milwaukee, is still satisfied that it 
has in Dr. Williamson one of the best live-bird shots in the 
West, and at the next match hetween these two contestants the 
o- eg Rg = “ different results. 

ter the match just mentioned a sumptuous dinner was served 
by Col. F. C. G. Brandt, which was devoured with a relish by 
even those who were from $% to $100 short on the shoot. After 
dinner there were two events at 7 birds, scores of which follow: 


Fourth monthly shoot of the series’ of twelve: 
Case -12**200022— 


Roll-Williamson : 
G Roll, Blue Island, Ill 


J L Williamson, Milwaukee 


Events 1 and 2, 7 birds each: 
Johnson 


TAOS a ioc nccceccconsstpebouseseees Seacadocccccced 
O Von Lengerke ........ Pigoroeseccccoccscccst 
Roll 


2202220—5 22222227 
Linpiey Cotttns, Sec’y. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


Ettincvitte, Staten Island, N. Y.—The Jeannette Gun Club 
and the Columbi@ Fishing Club had some ‘fine weather during 
their annual invitation prize shoot, which was held at the grounds 
of the Columbia Fi Club, Eltingville, Staten Island, on May 
3. izes consi of three very taflet a 
piece id-mounted , a dress suit 
Sian dat oun: 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 


Trap at Dexter Park. 


Brooklyn, L. I., May 4.—At Dexter Park to-day some good 
scores were made b shooters who paragon Casey shot 
uite well, killin out of 63 shot at, over oss cent. ; 
Blaisdell 4“Dr. Woods”) was shooting in rather d luck, having 
5 dead out of bounds out of the 6 lost, out of 68 shot at. Even 
at that his record was about 90 per cent. The scores: 

Twenty-five birds, $15 entrance, one money: 

Dr Woods. 2 
Dr Casey.. 
Dr Miller... 


Miss-and-outs: 
Woods . 


Casey ... 
Miller ... 


No. 2 had an entrance of $5; No. 3, $8. 
Miss-and-out, $5: 


“, 


Brooklyn, May 7.—Herewith find to-day’s scores. Twelve shoot- 
ers for an off day is a pretty good showing. 

Event No. 4, 25 targets, with handicap, prize a leather gun case, 
was won by Dr. Smith. Nos. 5 and 6 were shoot-off of ties. 

Event No. 5, 25 targets all scratch, prize a Thurman sweater, was 
won by “Dr. Casey.’ No. 9 was at 5 pairs. 
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New Utrecht Gun . Club, 


Interstate Park, Queens, May 5.—Both target and live-bird 
shooting afforded diversion for the members of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club at Interstate Park to-day. The magautrap was installed 
and tested, and under the supervision of Mr. Charles North, who 
was present, it worked well. In the club shoot at 10 birds, a handi- 
cap, for the May cup, Banks was the only contestant who killed 
straight, he standing at scratch, ds. e weekly special cu 
was won by Dr. Wynn, he shooting Morfey out in the tie shoot-off. 

Club shoot, 10 birds: 


Dr Wynn, 28 
Capt A Money, 29..21220°2110— 7 
9 DC Bennett, 27... .1112021020— 
Fessenden, 28.2222222220— 9 AMarshall, 37 
W H Hamilton, 27.1212211110— 9 L C Hopkins, 27... 


cogea cup shoot, 10 birds: Dr. Wynn 9, Morfey 9, Hallock 7, 
withdrew; Fessenden 6, Hamilton 6, Banks 3, Money 2. Shoot-off, 
miSweepstake, § bide], Halleck %,. Banks 2, Mort 2, Dr. W: 
weepstake, irds: joc anks b n 

2, Money 2, Fanning 2, Turrell 2. ” 7” 

Sweepstake, 3 birds, then miss-and-out: Banks 3, Morfey 3, 
Money 3, feuniog 3, . Wynn 2, Hallock 1 

a ee 3 birds, then miss-and-out: Morfey 4, Hallock 4, 
Banks 3, Dr. Wynn 3, Fanning 3, Money 2. 

Sweepstake, 3 birds, then miss-and-out: Banks 6, Morfey 5, 
Dr, Wynn 3, withdrew; Money 3,. withdrew; Hall 3, wit z 

Sweepstake, 3 birds, then miss-and-out: Banks 6, Morfey 6, Dr. 
wee Hallock 4, Money 2. 


ongeumien, 3 birds, then miss-and-out: Morfey 4, Dr. Wynn 4, 


Banks 
Sweepstake, 3 birds, then miss-and-out: Morfey 3, Dr. W: > 
Banke 2 Hallock 2, Money 1, withdrew. 6! we? 


Trap Around Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., May 3.—The newly organized Schuylkill Coun 
Club, of this city, held its first meeting this evening in the Frank- 
lin House’s parior, when the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Ed Gable; vice-president, Franklin Shearere; Ar- 
thur A, Fink; board o vernors, Franklin Shearere, Harry Keim 
Frank Gable, Ed Gable. The membership committee reported 
twenty-three and stated the membership would be limited to thirty. 
The committee on grounds seers as having secured a beautiful 
tract of ground situated at Miller’s Dam, along the Schuylkill 
River, one and one-half miles above the city, having a fine old 
colonial style residence, which can be used for the club house. 
The club’s first shoot will be May 30, the idea of the governors 
being to make it an all-day affair. : 
cenixville, Pa., May 2.—The Pheenix Gun Club, of this place, 
held their annual meeting to-night and elected new officers for the 
ensuing year. The club numbers near forty at present and was 
never as are as now. A fine schedule of events is bein 
arran or the coming year. Following were the lected: 
pe Chae “A, Dotter tor come Woln Erb ; 
‘ 5 er; finan secr ° > treas- 
urer, E. L. Buckwalter; captain, W. J. Rode: | EL J. H. 
Miller; Sopher, Fen Erb, W. H. Parsons, H. S. Williams, Wm. 
Hagginbotham, S. A..Whitaker. Duster. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Crxcixwatt, O., May 2.—The sixth contest for the Schuler trophy 
was as follows: 
oR veces 
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Illinois Gun Club Tournament. 


NGFI Ti., 4.—The tournament of the Illinois. Gun 

Club, which closed oe, » Proved to be 2, anes cunvenn in all 
2 gy EE 

of the - 

Capital. City 

_AND STREAM, 

in experience 


era 
the management were complete € 
i the shooting 
there have been few pleasanter 
devotees of the circuit than that just closed at the 
of Illinois, 


oe been aptities acted a the columns of Ress 
is°Gun Club, while young in is o 
and rich in the quality of its imem ship. . The club has members 
from a great many Illinois towns, and includes some shooters of re- 
nown as_well as persons of distinction in gontics! and business 
circles. Its membership of. over 100 includes Hon. John R. Tanner, 
Gevernor of Illinois; Hon., James R. B. Van Cleave and. many 
other citizens of prominence, to say nothing of a representative 
element of the best sportsmanship of the State. While the Spring- 
field boys did not_turn out en masse to join the alien contingent, 
the Illinois Gun Club was strongly represented in the tournament 
by men from out of town; thus in the handicap eighteen of the 
filty-three entries were members of the club which gave the 
tournament. 


Brought Them Out. 


The shoot this week seems to have accomplished what the Peru 
tournament unaccountably failed to do, namely, to bring out a 
strong representation of the Old Guard of the shooting world. 
There were present for the trade and as representatives of the 
strong. amateur contingent such well-known shooters as Gilbert, 
Heikes, Elliott, Parmelee, Powers, Crosby, Budd, Young, Rike, 
Neal, Courtney, Tripp. Riehl, ete. Mr. Charles Spencer came 
us the only representative of St. Louis. Mr. F. C. Riehl repre- 
sented Alton; Mr. L. E. Parker came from Minneapolis; Mr. 
H. C. Hirschy from St. Paul. Another good shooter was Wood- 
ford, of Dixon. De Long, of Hot Springs, represented the South, 
and Garrett, of Colorado Springs, the West. Billy Meidroth 
dropped in from Peoria, and Connor, of Pekin, was one of the 
squad which broke the squad record at the expert traps. Klein, of 
Spirit Lake, came under the ving of Fred Gilbert; and of Mr. 

ein Fred Gilbert says: “He was brought up right and is a pretty 
busy beginner.” There seems to be something in the Spirit Lake 
air that is good. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson were present from Minne- 
apolis, with Mr. and Mrs. Murray, of Stillwater, Minn. Fred 
Guimby was on from New_York. Chicago was represented by 

r. E. S. Rice and his son Fred; by Manager Eddie Bingham, by 
Ben Dicks, and the State Game Commissioner, aaere Loveday. 
Miss King, of St. Louis, was present to engage in the ladies’ race 
for the loving cup offered by Mr. Van.Cleave. Reference to the 
above list will show that the shooting representation was a very 
strong one. The trade was also strongly represented, and all of 
the old-timers seemed to have regained eir first childhood. 
Courtney was in the record squad on targets; Heikes won high 
average on the first regular target day, and Budd was shooting a 
clinking gait on birds, crowding Fred Gilbert for every foot of 
the way on the tie of 25 for the Capital City Handicap, and only 
going out on his 25th bird of the tie, which wabbled dead just 
across the wire. 


Fred Gilbert Owned the Town. 


A reference to the scores will show that though there were a 
number of the talent present, they were not of the class of a cer- 
tain young gentleman by the name of Fred Gilbert, from Spirit 
Lake, Ia. Fred Gilbert, who was too sick to shoot in the Grand 
American Handicap, came to Chicago last Saturday, and that was 
the first day ‘he had been out for a whole day since his sickness. 
On Monday he shot the 100-live-bird race with Jim Elliott at 
Springfield, and during the race was so weak that his knees wabbled 
under him, according to his own account; yet he won this race with 
the handsome score of 96 to 93. He added to this by_taking 
high average money for the first practice day on targets. He was 
first alone with 49 out of 50 in No. 6 event on Tuesday, winning 
$38.45, the only good purse of the or: He was one of three men 
—Gilbert, Marshall and Parker—to kill all of his live birds on 
Wednesday. He was one of seven men to »£° straight in the big race 
for the Capital City Handicap, killing pigeons straight and 26 
straight in the tie. He did this shooting at 3lyds. A reference to 
the records of the past years in trapshooting will, it is confidently 
asserted, prove this to be the record of the world at 3lyds. on live 
pigeons. He won on the last day of the shoot the Schmelzer cup, 
taking it away from Rolla Heikes, the former holder, and breakin 
under the extremely difficult conditions of reverse pulls a tota 
of 97 targets out of 100 shot at. In this event Crosby was next 
with eikes and Klein tied with 91, Marshall, Hirschy and 
Elliot tied on 9. Gilbert’s score of 97 in this event is the highest 
record of the country at any time_on reverse pulls. The nearest 
approach to this was 96, made by Charles Budd, for the Schmelzer 
cup at Des Moines, Ia. Gilbert was still straight on live birds at 
the close of the Capital City Handicap. He killed his last 126 
live birds shot at in this shoot, and is still straight. It is probable 
that his string .on live birds for the current time will close 
to the record of straights on mixed shooting in different places. 
Gilbert had only two associates on the 3lyd. mark, Crosby and 
a. 4 his run of 126 live birds, 76 were killed at 30yds., and 

at y' 

Governor Tanner was too ill to be present at the shoot. Mr. 
Van Cleave, who has the welfare of the Illinois Gun Club close at 
heart, was omnipresent and ever pleasant. He was assisted ably 
by Capt. Ben Eick, of Sterling, and by others of the club. ly 

ingham, of the Du Pont Co., managed the shoot, and he did his 


work excellently. 
The retrieving by dogs was done promptly, and the live-bitd 
shooting progressed as rapidly as it can under the best appliances 


outside of the best parks like the Interstate. There were no de~ 
lays in the si ing game, and a magautrap and a set of fine ex- 
perts kept bluerocks in the air all the time. 


A Good Club. 


Comment should be made in passing upon the beautiful grounds 
of the Illinois Gun Club, which should be classed among the best. 
in the West. The club house is new and beautiful, an every ar- 
rangement for the comfort and enjoyment of the shooters is pro- 
vided. Sent is a hospitable town, and the Illinois Gun 
Club is a hospitable organization. ¢ is no shooter who brings 
away anything but good opinion and good words for the officers 
and committees, ont in fact, for the whole tournament from start 
to finish. uarters for a time were made at the Leland Hotel 
where all the statesmen habitually congregate; but the Leland 
may do for statesmen, and yet not do for s. Some of the 
bezs broke ony and went to the St. Nicholas and the Silas. 

live birds were shot at 25 cents, and they proves a very 
lot. Targets went at 2 cents. The Illinois Club has 
at great expense in preparing its pounds, and its tourna- 
ment was by means a cheap affair; yet the fact that the club did 
not oat up any ad money for the general purses left most of 
the boys not much better off than when they struck the town. 
It was an exceedingly Evecmet shoot, as all the boys agreed, but it 
is also generally admitted that nobody made any money, or at 
least nobody but Fred Gilbert. 'A very handsome thing was done 
by Ms. Van Cleave in the Capital City Handicap, he giving 
$ in gold to the winner, “from the officers,” as more than two 
straights were made. This $100 helped out Fred Gilbert’s pin 
money very distinctly. It was Mr. Van Cleave also who put up the 
handsome loving cup, which was won by Mrs. Murray, of Still- 
water. Minn. In this contest for the ladies, Mrs. Murray killed 19 
out of 25, Mrs. Johnson, of Minnexpolis, 17, and Miss King, of 
St. Louis, 18. Mrs. Butler, of Spritigfield, did not enter for the 
cup, but withdrew after shooting at a few birds. 


Elliott—Gilbert Race. 


1 » holder of the cup, 
him same, some time ago - 
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then a are, with the result 


and ing to do with the Republic cup, 
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~ Courtney, of: Syracuse; 


over the contest for’ 
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d useful 
thi: with ‘a good boom, and 
Oe Teed Tate ete ia eee Sige tharos aml 
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Bay is brought out for a live-bird race where the entyance {3 is. 


Squad Record Broken. 


“targets on the main day there were seven to eight squads 
is dae who did some extraordinarily high class shooting, as 
Sree ea Rite, of soot i Sales et Dayton; A. G. 

‘ike, 0 ton; E es, ; A. G. 
Ber F. A) R. Elliott, of Kansas City, and 
Connor. of Pekin, in one event ‘broke 20 straight each, coming 
out with the clean squad score 100, something that has never 
been done before on expert s, So far as at the present moment 
can be determined.. The same squad broke 97 in the event before 
this, and in the event following the straight score broke 98 be- 
tween them. Shooting like this’is not to be seen every day. 
With so strong’a representation of the best shooters of the land, it 
is not to be wondered at that no one made any great amount of 
money. Klein, of Spirit Lake, lost only 18 targets out of 270 shot 
at, a gait of over 3 per_ cent.; he jost Gilbert killed 42 
straight birds and Jost $6.35! YT 1e weather had something to do 
with these high scores. The conditions were about the average run 
of testy in such tournaments. The shooting game is not usually 

e 


t 
have 
it 


a profitable one unless there is a big added money up, and to 
hang up good, fat purses is sometimes not very profitable to a 
management. good many people are paying their money and 


king their choice on this basis, and so the game goes on. 
me food many of the boys go direct to Cates from Springfield, 
and will be here over Sunday, in readiness for the big Illinois 
State shoot next week. saree those now in Chicago are Budd, 
Parmelee, Quimby, Gilbert, ein, Riehl, Courtney, etc. There 
bids fair to be a repetition of the success of the Springfield shoot 
at Chicago next week. 


Monday, First Day, April 30. 


The first day was given up to sweepstake and practice shooting, 
for the most part at targets, with a few scratch events at live 
birds. The scores of this day are perhaps of not so great interest 
as those later on. The main interest of the day centered in the live- 
bird race between Gilbert and Elliott. The conditions were good 
for both men, barring Gilbert’s sickness, which should have placed 
the betting odds against him, although he reversed all ideas of 
form and verified once more the axiom among shooters that no 
shooter can tell how he is going to shoot by the way he feels 

hysically. Some of the best scores made on the circuit are done 
by men who are far from well. The weather was beautiful, with a 
fairish breeze, though not enough to make the birds extremely 
hard. The birds were a good lot, and for the most part prompt 
starters. 

Elliott, for a wonder, killed his first bird, and Gilbert reversed 
his custom by missing his first bird, which was killed dead out. 
The two then ran along into the third string of fives, where Elliott 
misséd his llth bird, putting the men equal. Fred continued to 
kill along, and Jim grassed his next four in good style, then he 
missed another bird, which got away, apparently not very much 
damaged. At the 25-turn the score was thus: Gilbert 24, Elliott 


In the second 25 Gilbert killed his first 11 birds straight, but 
Elliott lost his 5th bird dead out of bounds. This put the men 
again even. Elliott proceeded to kill out the rest of his string 
straight, and retired with 24 to his credit. After missing his first 
bird in this string, Gilbert the next and then missed another, 
finishing the 25 straight thenceforth. The score at the half-way 
point was tied. The race was lost by Elliott in the third string 
of 25, where he lost his 52d bird, and followed it by joong two out 
of bounds a little further on. This gave him but 22 to his credit 
in the third string, whereas Fred continued to pound along as 
though he could never miss, and went out with 25 clean kills. The 
difference of 3 birds thus established between the contestants was 
continued until the close of the race. In the home stretch each 
missed but one bird, Elliott his 15th and Gilbert his 3d on the 
last string of 25. It was anybody’s race at the half-way station, 
but at the 75-hole none could see any one in it excepting Gilbert, 
and though Elliott finished strong he could not close the gap 
which had crept into his score in the fatal three-quarters stretch. 
The following are the scores: 













Fred Gilbert....... Ceqpenesdesipe «+ « « -221121222222122221 222212 —24 
2222222222202022122221122—23 
2 25 
22%1222222222222222222222— 

JA R Ebliott...........ceeceevee oe » «2212211222%21220112221121—23 
1211*12222211112222222122—24 
2021221211*2*121122111112—22 
1212111111122102122222222—24—93 

The target and live-bird scores follow: 
Events: 123 46567 8 9101112 
Targets and live birds: 10 15 2015 15 15 15 * 15 15 15 15 

DN ie ieeccdstnvecaccecetsvcnceuctd 91419 14141415 6151514 

REGED. Cadddcdacdcivodccese - 10 15 18 13 13.15 13 7 14 15 13 

Me aedarivscscceasé dds ddvctékendd 13 14 14 15 12 14 .. 12 15 15 14 

‘Courtney 10 14 20 14151212... 131113.. 

CRTs discdecbedbcdicadcddciueed 9151914151512 715 14 15 15 

Dy EME al adudtcccedécdccidecccedstd § 915144151110....1nN.. 

Bien TRURTA s 655 dds ddcccccccidesccse Deine 65 cc, 60. a0. oo 3p) 40) wares 

DOMME ade bide Sdénccdécctecccdccadcde LSS Fe Pee 

SY Th add dh dbbe dasdhocacevstacte 10 15 16 14 1413 14 7151314.. 

DUNNO Maccdcddsdiccdcddoscccdcsdcss 7121513111413 71313 8.. 

{ohnece wadeddsgessivddcticciecsone WDD isc. 00.60 ce cp. 00 ve we Ehree 

Se POON cbs ccicdscadcsscadene Eda, 84s 40.46. 40, boys ox Ce 

MEE ch de Adadeddddodecdsiboccece Co Mia. BW. st COM 

PE hdc dhakdocbeddcéccaccticad ©. P ide: aig: 8 e, atceegibimese 

PF PET hve sepcceh ode ckd cat cho D os, dc be bi, 00.2033. 4 Ae 

in SS perreverrrriere eae 144191512 ..13 7151314.. 

DPR cadcdtbeccddabdvdtencetdéoke oo 11171515 ..13 6101113 

Wi LENS 4 cedcSccdscebendedd cc.'c0 46910120 6....10N 

Bro Mt Ulien senctnediookaddess: 0; $2 17 14 10 13 14 .. 1112 12 12 

TOUR Sco dda scddcadecccnscesees co co.cc IS sc. ce WE ce oe ce ie 

Van Cleave . so 06. ab 'O, 6 oc cc 

Loveday ao: 0.90 0s; Sesame 

Riehl - 4121441213 

BAGE jo cdes 61414 .. 13 

Bogardus, 13 14 13 

De Long.. 13 14 11 15 

Loper .. 9. 

Mrs Butler -. 

Klingensmith ............-.- adel 

Dis dic ccddcccesdceecté ce co py 
A R Eljliott.... oan ee 
DT <BGehdabioEtehincsckdoce coco ce ec.00 ¢¢ c@ 66 cc oc 10. 


*No. 8 was at 7 live Lirds. 


‘Tuesday, Second Day, May 1. 


Again the weather was ver 

steadily all day long, the fol 
shooting: Events 1 and 9, 20 
3, 5 and 10, 20 targets, $2; 


‘ood, and the shooting was pursued 
owing being the conditions of the 
oon ets, wrt Sr meen; events 

events, 4, 5 an . targets, $2.50; No. 
2, 20 targets, $4; No. 7, io pairs, $2; No. 6, 3 tongue, $5; No. 12, 
10_singles and 6 pairs, 


Events, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, il, expert traps. 


Events 2, 4, 6 


8, 10, 12, 
magautrap. Events 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 35, 30, 20, 15 ; 
Events 2, 6, 30, , 15, 10 per cent. 

No bang, no ird. efusing a difficult bird not allowed, and the 
referee’s ision on this point will be final. 


This was the grand target day of the tournament, and as earlier 
stated, the high honors were captured by the Bald Eagle from 
Dayton. Nobody ¢ any great amount of money at this game, 
La Gilbert —_ brow ~— into the best thing of the day— 

mon ¢ in No. am i 
until evening, and from then until bed time the a wanes ble 









be busy 
figuring out much they had. contribut onan 
fig eta, aoe cy ed. The following are 
Events: 1234567 8 910 
popes: 20 20 20 20-20 60 * 20 9) 20 we 
Z pbs oC bob bv c0ses n9d bvbcepece 20 19 18 18 18 47 17 16 19 13 .. 16 
Scott .. - 18.17 18 17 17-37 18 1919 1.. 6 2B 
De Long -» 19 19-17.17-18 45.18 20 19 19 18 16 
Kline ...... -- 20.18-18-19.20 43 18 20 19 18 19 
W_ Crosby 19.19 19 20 20 45 19 19.19 19 20 18 
Hirschy ....... - 19-18-18 .19 17 45 20 19 20 19 20 17 
i wobb duc owe ctedeucs eddies wEete + eee ttt 
Wa oc. cc vcccckbestvesevs LITT 19 18.20.19 19 48 90 10 20 19 47 a 
A eee +++eeeee 19 19 19 18 20 43 19 19 19 20 20 19 
Rath i... .s.ccsecescdecacdbe ++++- 19 20 19 16.19 44 17 19 17 20 20 17 
Weds. 5, eocsee seeds tive ++++ 20 18 20.17.20 42 16 20 20 19 19 15 
FC Milde... .35255.85.3..0h eis +--+ 1814.19 14.18.34 15 17.19 16 15 10 
Woodford $55.25 v8 16.19 19.16.16 46 20 20 20 20 19 18 
E Neal ...... seveseeseeeeee 19.18.18.16.17.45.17 15 18 16 14 15 
Tripp TEPC ee Teter ere a er eer rer eTe Te RRNBVHT AN BW 
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Goreet cacecvceceveseecesececesseee 19 18 18 18 18.45 2 18 19 19 20 19 
; 2 ee ee at it 8 19 16 it is 
Ses 19-17-20 20 18 48.20 20 19 18,20 15 

i 19 20 20 19 19 48 20 20 18.19 20 20 

: 18 17-16 43 20 18 16 18 17 19 

Elli 1 19 17 20 42 20 20 16 17 17 
— “18 20-19-20 19 47 20 20 20 20 18 18 
udd .... “2019-20-20 20 44 20 20 20 17 17 16 
F Gill . 18-18-1920 20 49 20 18 20 20 19 17 
Marshall 19-16 19-165 18 35 19 18 18 20.17 13 
Parmelee . .20 19 18 18 20 46 20 18 20:18 20 18 
Burnsi .» 19 1 819 17 19 44 18 19 20 20 20 19 
poe ¥ oa 2's. 35 Oe eee een 
F SOM ... oe oe. be de es be #0 oe ee o¢ 
A H Bogardus ..........sseseeeee ~ 19 18 We cB acts oe 08 8 
EG ardus....... ae oo 116 5 16 oe i Be 0d TE aslo 
W F Workman........ + 14... 161013 .. 181414...... 
Rapeet icc sicvecciecs ; .. 181420 ..17.. 2181817.... 
Wiedlocher .........+e008+ socccces MB Sales aD obi ba wr oa: watkewe 
WT Cre gi ccccsncccercsceoes .-- 18 19 19 19 18 461819 .. 19... .. 
GREE. cciccccccapscssshsh sce Be “s srimns h os és: Se 
BATS JOWNSON 2.0 ccccccccccccdccccss be obi ee 4s Geen ea eas 
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E Felton..........-+- eaten sence eieasde, 0 6s We xe Ue tc Oe ee SS Sa 
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Flynn DS SE 
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Mrs Butler ....... nig oben ein abiaedutoaba Sh aushh ke te eee oe 
Harding ...... satae, cu ape 


10 pairs; No. 12, 10 singles and 5 pairs, ~ 
‘Wednesday, Third Day, May 2. 


This day was put in at live birds, and it was one of steady 
shooting, with no very exciting features. The weather was fair 
and pleasant, and there was no difficult wind blowing until No. 5 
event in the afternoon, the lé-bird race. At that time a storm 
came up with strong wind, which made the shooting very inter- 
esting. An odd example of the vagaries of class shooting came 
up in the first event, at 7 pigeons. State Game Commissioner 
Teery Loveday missed his first 3 birds, and he thought he was a 
dead one; yet when they came to figure up the finish he found 
that he was in fourth hole all alone, and he took down at $53.95, 
whereas third place paid only $6.50! Harry was very thankful 
that he missed fis birds early in the race, and for once was con- 
tent to let the uneven justice of class shooting come his way. 

The live-bird game of this day proved not so difficult but that 
its curves could be solved. Tom Marshall, L. E. Parker and Fred 
Gilbert killed every bird shot at during the day. There were a 
great many straights in every event, and the splitting up of the 
money left no profit to the participants, The entry kept up in 

ood shape, A. S. A. rules governed, and the purses were divided 
s 30, and 15 per cent. Regarding the shooting, it may be 
said that it was as interesting and as profitable as any short race 
sweeps can be made. There were six events on the programme, 
but as rain at times interfered it was necessary to postpone two 
of the scheduled events. The scores: 


*No. 








Events 123 4 Events: 3 
Targets 710 10 15 Targets: 71010 15 
Loveday 4 7..11 Marshall ............. 7 10 10 15 
BEE: dcennvess fy ak Ue Aa ney EE Ch oanedanancats oe 8 714 
PEM accene - 6 91012 Courtney ............ 610 613 
Meidroth .. 710 914 Johnson ...... Wie 
Van Cleave - 6 8 712 Mrs Johnson 8. 
Fulton - 5&.....+. Weidlocher 
Kline - 710 915 Sconce . 
Hirschy - 79 914 Riehl . 
Crosby 7 9 915 Parker 
Powers .. - 7101014 Spencer 
Mackie . - 7810.. Garrett 
Harding © ce coin), Sas 
VOTE ccccccccccccceces 7101014 Fulford 
TEE adaptdccvescane 71010 14 Solomon 
Mrs Murray ......... 7 8..10 Workman 
EEE peccocccetocccoce 6 8..13 De Long 
Cadwallader ......... Se. BE crcencecusecsdcey jne..04 
urnsides ........... 79 914 H Miner 
Robin Hood ........ - 610 915 England 
ern ttasecsasned - 710 7... Athos 
eal ..... wadedueecues Cre PEE Giéencacenececcadathute.o 
FP Gilbert . ....crsccece 7101015 R Solomon send atin 
MED so cakescsccteuds 7101013 H Sclomon........... ok ade ae 
Parmelee ........0- - 7-91014 


Thursday, Fourth Day, May 3. 


.This was fairly to be called the most important day of the shoot, 
since it brought the talent together in a race long enough to ex- 
tend them, and under conditions which were not a cinch for 
anybody. This pane Capital City Handicap will prove to be a 
very interesting fixture in this State. As stated before, there were 
in the neighborhood of fifty starters for this race, eighteen of them 
members of the Illinois Gun Club. The finish showed the staying 
qualities of the regular army, five out of seven in at the fie being 
property aes, profes — rosters. 7 = went, qraight 

Tre Gilbert, Budd, Hirschy, Heikes, Young, Smith, o ring- 
field, and Sconce, of Sidell, Th. - pote 

The conditions of the Capital City Handicap are 25 live birds, 
$25 entrance, birds included, and twenty entries guaranteed. The 
handicap committee was composed of C. W. Budd, Elmer Neal 
and Capt. Ben Eick. The purse was divided 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 
per cent., the entry being there over twenty-five, as per programme 
announcement. A. S. A. rules governed, and the handicaps were 
26 to 3lyds. Elliott, Gilbert and Crosby were set at 3lyds. There 
was no complaint heard in regard to the handicapping, and there 
was no complaint from the spectators in regard to the shooting. 
The finish was one of those close ones which now and then turn 
out in a race of this kind where a couple of strong shooters get 
into harness together. 

Of the seven men who were tied in the handica 
by one in the tie of 25 birds until only Bud 
mained in. These mechanically killed along until they had scored 
24 each. Then Budd got a bird which proved to have too much vi- 
— to allow its being souped. e centered it fairly, but it 
wabbled over the iine and fell dead. Gilbert killed his last bird 
and thus won. There had been some banter between the two as 
to what they would do to each other if they ever met in a good 
hot tie. Budd threatened to shoot Gilbert out, and he certainly 
came close to it. Charlie himself says that if a man kills 24 out of 
25 in a tie he has no kick coming, and hence he declines to kick. 
Neither does Gilbert file any objection, and hence the big handicap 
shoot may be considered a success for two of the shooters at least. 
Probably a gen many of the shooters would have liked to have 
just one bird more. 

Gilbert’s health was by this time mending, 
shooting in championship form. 
kills 100 per cent. 
City Handicap: 

Twenty-five live birds, $25 entrance: 
E E Neal, 


, all fell out one 
and Gilbert re- 


nend and he certainly was 
_ It is difficult to beat a man who 
The following are the scores of the Capital 
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Handicap shoot-off: The following. is the score madé ain the 
shoot-off by .those who killed 25 birds in the regular shant< 

F.. Gilbert 25, C. W. Budd %, Hirschy. 19, Heikes 16, Sconce 11, 
Robin Hood 11, Hal M. Smith 10. 


Friday, Fifth Day, May 4. 


‘The programme was billed to start at 9 o’clock sharp, but there 
was no need of hurry. The team race advertised, four-men teams, 
15 targets, $10, did not fill, and was abandoned. This was intended 
to bring out a general team club contest, the four ‘men of any one 
team to belong to the same regulat organized gun club. The 
abandonment of one team race left plenty of time for she Sehmelzer 
cup contest, which brought out seventeen entries. is cup goes 
with the hardest kind of a shooting game, and hence great interest 
attaches to it. As stated above. Mr. Rolla O. Heikes . was the 
former holder. He takes $51 of this year’s entrance money, $3 of 
each entry going to the holder of the cup. The winner, lred 
Gilbert, will take $3 per entry at next year’s contest. The follow- 
ing are the conditions of this*contest: 100 targets, reverse pull, $7 
entrance; $3 per entry to holder, $2 per entry to the club, $2 per 
entry divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 

It was anybody's race at the half-way turn or even the three- 
quarters place in the Schmelzer contest. The weather was fairly 

ood, and everybody was keyed up well and shooting a stiff gait. 

‘he man from Spirit Lake, however, favored by a splendid 

hysique and a rugged constitution, proved too strong tor the 
boys in this event. On reverse pulls his score of 97 is phenomenal 
and sets Gilbert still higher in the assured confidence of the shoot- 
ing world. He put a gap of 5 birds between himself and his near- 
est rival, Crosby, oa 2 birds yet further back were Marshall, 
Hirschy and Elliott, Heikes a Klein, second, missing each 6 
virds more than Gilbert missed. The following is the score: 

De Long. 17 21—82 Marshall 23 22 21 24—90 
Gilbert 2% 24-97 Tripp ... ; 24 22—89 
Riehl ... i 22 23-82 Neal .. .23 21 19 20—83 
Garrett. 19°22 19 20—80 §=Hirschy 
Crosby ..,.. 23°24 24 21-92 Kline 
Burnsides 22 22—86 Heikes ... 

§ 21 19-76 Courtney . + 9 18 le 

23 20-89 Elliott B21 22 22 

Parmelee 22-24 22—89 

Immediately on the conclusion of the day's shooting the party, 
tired but contented, repaired to the city, and early in the evening 
a number of the shooters went on up to Chicago, after bidding the 
energetic and kindly officers of the club iarewell, with the promise 
to see them all again ut the first possible opportunity. 

It is unaviimunsly agreed that tddie Bingham is a success as a 
handler ofa tournament. No one had any kick coming on the 
executive staf 

Cash was hatidled promptly and accurately, and the only objec- 
tion the’ gang Wad was that, though everybody got an envelope, 
there wasn’t'a great deal in it. 

Capt, Ben Eick is a hustler from Hustlerville. 

Hon. Jas. R. B. Van Cleave must henteforth be regarded as a 
man of’ divided preferences. One of thé most experienced and 
enthusiastic of our Western anglers, he has now taken to trap- 
ee like a fish to water, an proeed this week to be a ‘oliel 
team. His arbanity and ever ready helpfulness sent the visitors 
away wishing that the time had not yet come to leave. 

Mr. Chas. P. Stickles, the able secretary of the {linois Gun 
Club, proved a host in himself, and showed that he was the right 
man in the right place. 

Courtney shot the great gait and Charlie Budd is said to have 
been as good as he ever was in his palmiest days, sixty or seventy 
years ago. 

Chan Powers came over for the two live-bird days, but did not 
mingle with the targets. 

It is the unanimous admission of all the boys that Fred Gilbert 
will break his neck to get into a Shoot, and then break the backs 
of everybody else who is in it with him. 

Klein, of Okoboji, is not much bigger than a pint of cider, but 
he is all ginger, and Fred Gilbert says he has him in training for a 
future star: 

Tripp, of Indianapolis, starts soon for Europe, whither Mrs. 
Tripp has preceded him by some weeks. This reminds me that 
Dick Merrill has also gone to Europe, and will not appear in the 
circuit this season. 

Mr. C. F. Riehl, of Alton, was formerly a Springfield newspaper 
man. Mr. Riehl worked ten years and then discovered that he was 
in a losing game, so he quit. He is now connected with the 
Western Target Works at Alton, and is eating three meals a day 
without working twenty-two hours daily. It is a good thing to 
have a food judgment. 

Mr. Rieh!, by the way, is the author of a couple of volumes of 
poems, one called “Runes of the Red ce,”” and in this work 
shows himself to be a literary man of grace and skill. His poems 
are native to the soil of Illinois, and deal largely with the In- 
dian legends. 

The double circle for live-bird shooting on the Illinois Gun Club 
grounds will prove a good feature. The club house itself is hand- 
soeey, laid out, with lockers and other conveniences, with good 
assembly rooms and comfortable verandas. There are few better 
grounds than these anywhere in the country. 

Mr. George E, Day, treasurer of the club, took care ot the 
personal effects of the visitors, showed them their way to the hotel, 
told them not to blow out the gas, and generally ministered to their 
comfort. 

Nearly two dozefi towns are represented in the membership of the 
Illinois Gun Club, Each town contributes its best. 

J. A. R. Elliott shot a good race even at 98 birds score, and no 
race is over with him at Kansas City until after the last bird is 
killed. Houca. 

300 Boyce Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club. 


Fircnsurxc, Mass.—We didn't have a very large attendance at 
our May 2 shoot, but we all had a good time just the same. 
Converse got his gun back from the blacksmith and shot a good 
string. Cutler feels better; his tonic is doing him good. Our 
grounds are ans coming around into good shape, and the new 
awning and other additions to the house do great credit to the 
trap committee. If this meets the eye of any shooters likely to 
get around our wey, write us for a date card of our regular 
shoots and we will always be pleased to send it. The score: 
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Events Nos. 4 and 11, 5 pairs. others, 10 birds from 
magautrap. Ww. 


Robin. Hood Gun Club, 


Swanton, Vt. May 2—Two matches were shot in a heavy wind 
to-day on the Robin ood Powder Co.’s grounds, in Swanton, 
Vt. To-morrow Mr. White and N. P. L. shoot at 100 targets, 
unknown angles, for the Robin Hood individual : 

This y is of to all trap shots ene oe eee 
Ontario, ince Quebec, and the States of ine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Below are the scores of to-day: 


Second match, 21 birds, unknown angles: 
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list of shooters includes names of many. well none to fame. 
Tuesday, First Day, Apeil 24. 
Crosby set the pace and maintained it throughout the day, fin- 


ishing with 183 out of 199, 2 ahead of Connor, his nearest com- 
petitor. 
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Marshall 12 15 12 15 @ 13121312 .. 414 
llumer 12... .. 121618 .. 1212 16 .. 13 
Hern 151515 .. .. 12 14 13 18 12 15 
Townsend 14 12 14 18 15 .. 13 12 19 14 15 
Taylor 14... 18.17 12 14 15:18 18 14 16 


Church . -- 181412121517 .. 14 
Jenkins . vihie 


Schroeder 
Moore 
Robertson 
Burnhardt 
Atkinson 


Higgins 
Budel 
Simpkins ... 


Events 3 to 10 had $25 added. 


Wednesday, Second Day, April 25. 


The weather was somber and uncomfortable, a slow rain in the 
early part of the day delaying the shoot somewhat at the start. 
The medal contest was won by the renowned shooter Mr. F. S. 
Parmelee, with a straight score. The programme events were 
a contested. The highest scores were Crosby 183, Parmelee 
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Event 13 was the State championship gold medal contest. 
Thursday, Third Day, April 26. 
The target pengrarae took up the day; therefore the bird event 


was carried over. ¢ scores on this da: superior. 
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Friday, Fourth Day, April 27. 


The Diamond medal event was a handicap at 25 birds. The State 
event at 15 birds was run off with the former, both in one. Barn- 
hardt, Brewer, Kimball and Townsend tied on 25 straight for the 
State championship diamond medal. The tie was shot off. at 5 
birds, and 
Crosby, 31 
Burrhardt, 28 
Budd, 31: 

Kimball, 30. 

Townsend, 

Lrewer, 30 

Quimby, 28 

Gorman, 2% 

Rogers, 30... 

Du Bray, =. 

B-27, 30.. 

Marshall, 

Lawton, adee 2 
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New Yorx.—A party of gentlemen from New York and Brook- 
lyn went to Plum Beach, Monday, April 30, to enjoy a fay’ 
outing, and incidentally to take a try at clay bird shooting. The 
party -was looked after by, Frank Lawrence, of Grass Suit fame, 
who coached the shooters. Many of them never shot at clay birds, 
and some had never shot a shotgun. Still, all seemed to enjoy it, 
and although the scores may look small in print, none were dis- 
couraged with their efforts. ; 

All wanted to form a club at once, and shoot at least twice a 
month during the season. 

The name of the club will be the Plum Beach Rod and Gun 
Club. George Ayern, referee. Ennie Treandly, official scorer. 

The following is the score, each man shooting “f 25 birds: 
F. Lawrence 14, S. Garrett 11, C. Fish 6, W. oodruff 5, W. 
Carpenter 4, I. Ford 4, C. Corby 3, J. Guelcher 3, M. King 1, 
Kennedy 1. Beacn Comper. 


Charlottesville Gun Club. 


Cpanbocranritss, MP May a ¢ * erects: Guta 
atson 2), Dru ‘oindexter y ,» Vupon 
Ss 13, Snow 19, Marshall 14, Nelson 9. 

md event, 25 targets: Watson 19, Poindexter 9, Keller 18, 
Loyd 19, Dupont 11. D. R. Snow, Sec’y. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Ne notice taken of anonymous communications. 


E. H. Banning.—You will find in our issue of Oct. 28, the 
gist of a report by Messrs. B. W. Evermann and M. C. 
of the investigations made by them of the fisheries of Porto 
Rico. They went in the Fish Commission’s steamer Fish Hawk, 
Among the fishes obtained were three new genera and twenty 
new species. 


. E. S., Providence, R. I.—What bait will a German carp bite 
at? There is a pond in this city where there are some ‘monsters 
which will not bite, so far as any one around here knows, but one 
was shot near shore some years ago which weighed @8ibs. I 
have seen mention made of this fish and the amount of which has 
been put on to the market, etc., but nothing was said of how it 
was taken. Ans. Bait with bread or dough paste. Commercial 
fishermen take the fish in nets. 

J. R. S., Bridgeport.—Probably Chapman’s “Birds of North 
America,” price $3, will answer your purpose better than anyting 
else. is is a modern work. “The Birds of New England,” by 
Samuels, is more than —_ years old, and probably out of _— 
General ornithologies, such as Ridgway’s “Man of North 
American Birds” and Coues’ “Key to North American Birds,” 
price $7.50 each, describe all the birds of North America, : 
usually not the eggs. 


Cc. J. L., Detroit, Mich.—There has been some di: 
few of my friends in regard to the fresh-water d 
scales. A keeper of a museum in this city claims 
while others maintain th 


a 

ih hatha ae 

ey have none, 

Some believe they have scales 
we 


(Amin caiva), called also mudfish, bowin, Grindle, John A; Cetedic, 
lawyer, has scales. 
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